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Toronto, February 24th, 1912. 


HE Hon. R. A. Pynz, M.D., LL.D., M.P.P., 
Minster of Education, Toronto. 


S1z,—In complance with the instructions contained in your letter No. 13621 
4, to investigate and report upon the English-French Schools, Public and Separate, 
the Province, I visited the following schools: 


ThesEnglish-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 33 schools with 70 teachers. . 
Counties of Essex and Kent. 


The English-French Public Schools in the County 16 schools with 21 teachers. 
of Essex. at a 7 : 


) The English-French Publie Schools in the Co 4 schools with 4 teachers. 
of Kent. $23 : 


The English- Rrench R. C. eget Schools in the 66 schools with 189 teachers. 
County of Russell and the City of Ottawa. 


The English-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 52 schools with 85 teachers. 
County of Prescott. 


The English-French Public ieehtolers in the Counties 34 schools with 41 teachers. 
of Prescott and Russell. 


The English-French R.C. Separate Schools in the 30 schools with 90 teachers. - 
Districts. 


») English-French Public Schools in the Districts. 30 schools with 33 teachers. 


English-French Public Schools in the Counties of 4 schools with 5 teachers. 
Stormont and Glengarry. 


el Gta. leareie erie mee: 269 schools with 538 teachers. 


The following English-French Schools were not visited : 


) Public Schools in the Districts. 26 schools, vel 26 teachers. 
') R.C. Separate Schools in the Districts. al pisae a 39 teachers. 
) Publie Schools in the.Counties. 8 schools with 8 teachers. 


1) B.C. Separate Schools in the Counties and Cities. 11 schools with 381 teachers. 
| LO tal oes oc tc eee oe. 76 schools with 104 teachers. 


In the above statements, English-French School is interpreted to mean any 
ool in which the French language is a subject of instruction, or is used by the 
ice as a medium of communication or instruction. The lists of schools are 
piled from the records of the Department of Education, and from correspond- 
1ce with the Inspectors. 
_ In choosing for inspection the schools in the Districts, I selected those which 
a regarded as typical of the prevailing conditions. I assured myself through 
yrrespondence that the schools not visited in counties and cities do not present 
atures not noted in the schools inspected in other parts of the Province. 
| The examination of schools was begun on November 2nd, 1910, and completed 
February 8th, 1912. : 
I have the honour to submit herewith my report. 


1 I have the honour to be, 
) Sir, S 


Your obedient servant, 


F. W. MERCHANT. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from — 
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| Report on English-French Schools. 


| | I. SCHOOLS INSPECTED. 


The schools named in the following. lists were visited in the course of the 
nvestigation. In the case of rural schools the township and number of section is 
a ; in cities, towns and villages the name of the municipality. 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT, 


Schools. BAe erect Schools None tenes 
(eee oo ene ared dae 2,5 and 8 2 Bury oN OGL. sss <cste, 7 1 
AMICLOOMtas Bee fos ots 11 al Pilbury-Northveedi. se. 10 1 
Colchester, North ....... 3B 1 TU DULY NOTE ais tletes oe 41 1 
Aiaidctone Se ae oes 1 il Dover ees ae etre. oe bie 3 2 
sHOCHESLOT vwee ees Gael cs ae 3 1 DOVGRR ae tats eat ne ders 7 1 
ieee Se eek: 6 1 DOV CIs erica ty ee Seen 9 Le 
STVOUMES GOT atin eo saree alsckes Yand 14 1 PUUL DUTY eee bales. deat gele 3 r 
‘Sandwich, Hast ......... 1 3 IM Cerincaet ens sta catatae « 3A 1 
sandwich, Kast <........ 2 1 URBAN. 
Sandwich, Hast ......... 2B 1 Amherst burecsck cee ses ae eee nens 6 
Sandwich, Fast ......... 4 Satdabelle River), \iset exes at ies 
Sandwich, South St hcae Cokes 2 i SANG WVAICU oytprore esnis a oeipenet end Curate ont 4 
Sandwich, West......... 1 2 PLM, BUYS aetna ec lec, aves spBer su cease ea eras 4 
Sandwich, West......... 4 i Walkerville....... Re ARR): 2 
, Tilbury, NOTED Pe aes ooo 1 | 2 Windsor, St. Alphonsus..|........ 7 
[ilbury, North. tw 2 1 Sacred Heart ..|........ 3 
Tilbury, North..... ert 6 1 | St. Edmunds 

and St. Francis|...... ie 8 


: *Closed on the day the school was visited (February 3rd, 1911). Teacher had been given 
permission by the trustees to spend a few days at home. 


| 5 
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REPORT ON 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 


6 
cahoots, (Beton | Net, | 

INMOETOOD wots ene sa eh 3 2 and 5 1 
ANCETUOD ip an ee fsa oe 6 1 
VANOOTOOL weap cients eb eels 8 2 
Maidstone and Rochester. 1 1 
IVEAICS DOE fe'e: si ra's a We falene he. 3 2 

P ROCHOSTGT <<: diets ols, eine 6 1 
Sandwich, East ....,.... A 1 
Sandwich, East ......... 5 iE 


| Sandwich, East 


Schools. 


ES EE 


Sandwich, West 


Sandwich, West......... 
Sandwich, West......... 
Sandwich, West 


Sandwich, West 


eececeeeeeee 
ecveereevee 


Tilbury, North 


eeoceoceeeoe oe 


Tilbury, North 


Section 
No. 


No. of 
Teacher 


SH = Se me DO DH HW 


*Closed on the day the school was visited. Trustees failed in securing a teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 


“| Section 
Schools. No’ 
DOVOr sere! wan ahem ite Pilate 4 
DOVELe Aton, bi eee ee 13 


No. of 
Teachers. 


1 
1 


DOV. CLaR ee 


Tilbury, East 


eeceere ere oe ee 


Section 
No. 


14 


No. o! 


Teache: 


1 
5 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. v4 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 
Section | No. of , Section | No. of 
Schools. No. Teachers Schools. No. Teachers. 
PAI UTIC SOs. cable ce dc wrecote 3 1 Gloucester Oe. ecu taie ess 18 i 
CAM DEMOSE Gesu sy occ. 4 1 Gléucestetie.s at sc. eek 20 1 
Ca BEld Ze so. es Nace vss 5 2 Gloucestérenancc. cee las: 26 1 
RTD TIOSC Gs aioe Ses ois sd 6 i 1 Gloucester sie wiece ects. 27 ui 
WAMOTIUL6 5% soc ces be ces 6&7 Z INGLES D Cerca ue eens 15 4 
Cambridge..... Meroe reeks 10 il OS s00der1 cee one eae 4 A 
PATEUMIGGE Fr toc ewan li 1 RUSSEL ee oe te ae 1 1 
Mea SO 5 o6 ss oes soa los. ae 14s 1 ‘Rarssetivier scene aie cos 4 1 
WaT SE cwosooe as asics 15 J BUSSE L Lacerta tate stars ties tals 6 5 
GAMVLIOSO ee 6 oe iedace oes 20 1 RUSSeLio eon wate erties: 7 1 
ISTONCE MSS . ik sec oh Oks 3 1 RUSSOL Le Se oe: hart Bote sioe ares 8 2 
Clarence Mag hd os Sine oot 5 4 Reseller. 2 aude. 13 1 
HOW 25 AY Cea Sn ee eee 6 4 RUSSOLET eco te ones 14 1 
META LONCE sec ts. cele cee ess 8 2 
URBAN. 
ROP ONCOM ots occas bok cc es Eb if 
- CasG6l Matin vigor eis bole cure 4 
WIM TOHCOT oe oss aS cs Se cco 2 1 
TERSEVIOW. cco clack Cae eels chs Ske 4 
BURTON CO telco es.s ek Gras 13 1 
Ottawa soreveul we oseen cise ak alee 12 
PECULO oa. 5 os wae Sree 14 1 
Doha mely hoe weretecmnes eS 12 
ClaPetCO in. cece so leth i alah 15 1 
Kast Ottawa... (..0+-c0% 3 
Clarence...... Brake ce tot oe 16 1 
Garmesiedonecalocss odes 4 
GlaTOD COR exc ce clicks Cons Lé 1 
GulfUuehr sisal wocees 13 
HAT ENCE aro oon cco ceoees 18 a 
RiGGdiwaneas ope ay eae 1 
PENCE fst cs 6 helene ss 19 i 
StesAnne sn tocteres oes 9 
PIS TENCE os ae oat ee cs eR 20 1 
SG. Charlesras cs keene: 2 
RHATONCE bss csv cs Ore wae 7A i) 
St. Conrad*’and 
MIM DeLIanGd 4. vce «ot 6 &10 1 St.cP Tancisic. (sects 9 
OMIM DETIADNG © o's sce's'» ves 7 1 Ctex Mamille cas lewen.ee 2 
Comberland =. ...s02+s208 1 Si 1 St. Jean Baptiste}........ 9 
Cia DELIANGs Foie ies cess 14 2 St? Pierrvetw. cite si ceceks vier 4 
Finch (Stormont County). 5 2 StRoe ia jae alae astee sce 3 
CG IGUCOS CED a shes he ss 6 4 Ste. Rogaire ....|........ 8 
PIOTICASTEY «0.5 oiikce te bees 14 2 YY OU Ville ee eo cae ste 6 
Gloucester ..<. ss. nocce ss: 15 3 HROCIBNC cco cee Re eens wheats a 10 
Gloncester...... cece wees 17 1 TOG RIC 12 eae ba dete s wectete wy Petters ts ore 4 


* Closed on the day the school was visited, November 2, 1911. Pupils at chyyeh. 
+ Closed on day the school was visited, May 3, 1911. School without a teacher, 
Reported by Inspector closed, school without a teacher, February 11, 1911, 


REPORT ON 


RuiC. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 


School. 


ATTed case Barat a Ra 


Aired. oie shige eels 


Wilfred eee ck eek et 
Altrede ee cn tons 


Caledonis tie psec «a s-< es 
Caledonia. 22 leis els 
Paledouiareusmciete sss 
Caledoninincmascsee <> 3 
aledoninign sans enue ess 
*Hawkesbury, Hast .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, Kast .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, East .... 


Hawkesbury, East... 


15 


6 and 7 


17 


‘ No. of 
Section No. Te 


achers. 


PE Pa SS AP ay me pear eas” Ca Ome ng aia NC me Oh a RN I act id RN et eS eg Soe ard meh Along cal wea nl oe 


Schools. 


Hawkesbury, East .... 
Hawkesbury, West.... 
Longueuil se sccirnoetee 


Loengueuilos eee ee 


Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, North.... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 
Plantagenet, South .... 


| Plantagenet, South .... 


Plantagenet, South.... 


Roxborough (Stormont 
County= cand seus ote 


Roxborough (Stormont 
County) 


Hawkesbury 
Ts Ovi gitigi bw acy cits fo eek 


NVanikleekp Hill wine. 


Section No. Tee 
19 1 
3 1 
9 1 
7 1 
4 1 
1 1 
n 1 
7 1 
8 2 
9 1 
12 1 
13 1 
15 1 
4 2 
7 2 
8 1 
9 1 
11 1 
12 1 
15 1 
12 2 
16 1 
Pe Bisse: 
oe wie cle eee 1 
ove acetone 6 


* Closed on the day the school was visited, November 2nd, 1911. The building was being 


cleaned after having been used for election purposes. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. AND RUSSELL. 


School. Bee 
UENO PS vsgt sc, « 5,6 slanted 1 
Bree ore ey. 4 
ARCCUDIAN oe e's nas» viele alate 2 
CAPO Ia ee. . sr salks earasece:s 10 
HEAL OTIG J \aistalere 86 56 Aue: « 13 
Hawkesbury, East....... 14 
_Hawkesbury, East....... 15 
Hawkesbury, East....... 18 
Hawkesbury, East....... 19 
Hawkesbury, East....... 20 
Longueuil, West......... Be 
Plantagenet, North...... 3 
Plantagenet, North...... 6A 
Plantagenet, North...... 6B 
Plantagenet, North...... 8 
Plantagenet, North...... 12 
Plantagenet, North...... 14 
Plantagenet, South....... 5 


No. . of 
Teachers. 


feck fee 9 ek el Te Ne en ee fk ne peed pet 


| Russell 


School. 


Plantagenet, South....... 
Plantagenet, South....... 
Plantagenet, South....... 
VA ITIAS Comanche rs 
Carn nridg@is. as\actuas sos 
CCAMNDTIA DON aera cide takes 
Cambridge eo cec stds ens 
Cam bridge oth tena wiles 
Cain DRIdver ae elaloneoe ccs 
Clarence ........e.e sees 
Clarence 


Clarence eae. obs uses s 
Cumberland uaee:. 08 6 es + 
Cumberland cea) fies ete 2 


URBAN. 


L’Orignal 


eoeee oe ee ee eens 


Section 
No. 


No. of 


Teachers. 


ee Ta ee eg a a aed ec SC) eg — ee 


10 REPORT ON 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
Schools. oe sah Dro Schools. ever eae 

FA DDCLDY: rete cisiataaiaverstse cretett 1 1 SPLIger. esos eee see 1 1 
BlCZAra ie vee aw aceiee e 2 1 Widdifielda ute sens 2 1 
Boriflel Deets. veleracea ne Moet 1 ul URBAN. 

Bonfield. va cranes sss cere go 4 ul Blind River s.. v.04 «i. s)he eee 6 
BUCKE Sos acan oatees ee 4 3 Bonfield’. 's. cs,< 64's ee ste) are 2 
Galdwellyes ug tiene csc 1 1 Cache: Bay ii. ...5\ 66 <8 5+) n eee 2 
“Caldwelitsies.s .. sams cs 2 1 Chelmsford....... .°..3% «11st aemeueae 4 
Ca0re0len re ae se eee tL 2 Cobalt... 0.050 ves semeceee |e 8 
Denison swear caswterns 5 3 2 Hailey bury ..%.s. «ysl eee 5 
Dunneby ies siaisaieties srr oes | 2 Massey. ..cc.ss0 seuss 0 sek ae 2 
Perris vee arch oe sie ete A 1 Matta ware. o.osic< els spas 1 teen 3 
GIDDONS. san ceida teenies eee 1 1 North Baye ass. ale caeccn fe ocean 11 
GYAN ition iee a ioe «ies 1 1 Steelton .... Ses ee tween) 6 
Papineaun sis gece eea Ng i SUGDUTY so es oe a oe 10 
Papitied tts. antdesae carers 2A uf Sturgeon Falls... o..ssliee cere 8 
Papineals, cee ceca 2B git 

* Closed on day of inspection, June 8th, 1911. School without a teacher. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


11 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
REnOONS. ay " eactee meneols: pce | prea 
PRE LOMA Seria vias s oon thay 1 1 Drainet on acne ore 5 1 
DUAR ZOUOW bo ele pis whee nes oc 2 1 DENIES ccs cetacean ecalace it oh Gangs 3 1 
YEE 6 LA Sa a na 2 1 PRIOLM ree cle cay. alareas Sects 3 1 
PROUT Ha os oat ne oe SEN. 8 1 1 GATSOlas sche Fase sy teienie J 1 
IC CON A Oe. eso ns tee a 1 1 | AEERANAA ST eke epee Dut Ait 1 vie 
PCT I aR A Ce a | 2 1 ATION Ra wterticlgute one salt wrcur. 2 E 
Cala Wellor ks ohc.t Ves.aw es u + JOMUINGS asa oa ee weak 1 1 
HLL We) DA a ra 2 1 Kinkpatpick oe eee waste. 1 1 
BOWELS ao oe Fics. 8 sie Sn + »] Kirk patick an. 2 ove ens 2 L 
MON WOW eer See wees 5 1 MOINS ce ehcct: pak teers 4 1 
SPASM he ged haie's 0a p< dies ws i 1 Mobbersonmie 2c54h. Oe) cai vi 1 
Crerar and Gibbons...... d il Neélon atc ce. cae oars ak 1 1 
PROTMED Ste a-atss o's aise! c's 6 1 Rayside 45, ccivsi2% scnteae « 2 1 
HATTA) es Se 2 1 Ra ysiderce snc) en te wares ess t 1 
RMS brie ie estrus oa aes + 5 3 u HUW. LCLCNON os cigs s Gc 'grd oe > 8 1 


* Closed on day of inspection, January 28th, 1912. School not open during winter months. 


+ Closed on day of inspection, February 7th, 1912. School without a teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 


Section 
No. 


Section | No. of 
Schools. Nooo tan Ghere! Schools. 
| 
ELIT evened baia's cae hate 12 il EADCASTEP oc Sar ot wets ela 
PP OAS UOT ss. cisrr tal sate ae» 8 2 PANCASTAR wee rere cee es 


12 
14 


No. of 
Teachers. 


1k REPORT ON 
II. SCHOOLS NOT INSPECTED. 
The following English-French Schools were not visited in the course of the investigation : 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
sence. | Segton) sot, | Sotoole, | SR Te 

AUDELDY ion peehaaio see ne x6 2 1 GaXSON 1's. 2st eee wee 2 1 
Baldwin and Merritt ..... 2 1 Garson +278 a... seen 3 iy 
BAI OU Nes tie ey ess cetera s 5 1 Gibbons os .caeeebees 2 1 
Bieriat Ce 1 1 Kirkpatrick 00.0... 000. 4 1 
Bere ste eee eee 2 1 Kirkpatrick 2 st seer 5 1 
Galdwell wire aves aoacs 3 | 1 TeWiS oo. ree neato eee 1 re 
Canmeron a iaisec xs reas othe 1 uf Martland (..quesiademerne 1 1 
Gameron cis aain a 2 1 Neclon is; css eee 2 1 
DIVden ey eeuaag sens ee es 1 1 Neélon suns sas ase ee 3 1 
Dunnett ste cae Scots 4 1 RAV SIG! etc one cee 3 SAL 
Merais .: Sera cele sce 4 1 Springer. sac anise tse 4 1 
Epi ey Cs eaearats ws oan Nemes 1 1 WiddificlId.. 74.5 takes ae She 
PiGI tae soem es e's 2 1 Matta Wat ‘iss.. «2 caewaquren 1 1 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
es: ‘Section No. of 

Schools. No. | Teachers. Schools. 
PUTAS Ve eth ls cI a < ae a ores 2 1 Mariland ote es. 
Armstrong Ear betes: wicie ce eal i: MASON mises «erase eee ta 
Balfour Mees cst hyo Soros sia'e's 2 it MaASOD Pace soa Rainy coteeeo es 
BAUR eo ce os coe nie he ao 1 1 MIGIR EVES weil Geach wee 
Bonfield............0.0+- 2 2 DEI OL SOL s satete Se sues clals 
Bonfield Biv He Ge 5 1 MeLIibis pa ncccetec cede ss 
Be eeURe R.A oie os Usa s oo 3 1 NipisSIng.......sessseee. 
BMMLLOAI fae guis jars a.c\ oa.00 2 1 3 Haysidedc ae oe acta rate e 
MANGHOUD  oslceic n We cee ces 1 1 Raysid es er oe to a eee ees 
PRIS Ora ares see we 0 06 e's 2 i SDPIINgercnea aaa ees ss 
Re Ras ssia'd cisie-cis ws + 9 6: dl 1 SDMA ey aa. vile eee 
seer t cir vicis gts co e's vies 2 1 SPLINZER ows nelne: fee's aces 
LS Ge ee ee 6 1 
RUM Sig tas eo ong a ss wae c= we 1 

URBAN 

eee SAU ake cigies ss, 0:0 si5/ 3 1 
PMC teed Give geeics. she8s € sos 9 9's 2 1 ICOTOTA a eiatns ote nine Mates 
NCS teres be oes es Ae = © est i ARID Y NL OY ies nels acer s ae 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—COUNTIKS. 


. Schools. 


}Renfrew County— 


CTE UATIe So va. ciscess ees je tes 


Simcoe County— 


Section 
No. 


13 
17 


No. of 
Teachers. 


RcRaols: 


Simeoe County—Con. 


Tay (Primary Division). 


URBAN, 


Penetanguisnhene (Primary 


DEVISIOM ibook ho he ea 


Section 
No. 


A) 


no wi np w Bw DS &S~ KH LH DW #& 


e@es78 038028 


eoeoes 000% 


Section 
No. 


18 
19 
12 


eres eo a 


13 


oe 


No. of 
Teachers. 


[oC a CC Ca 


No. of 
Teachers, 


— 
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R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, COUNTIES AND CITIKS. 


ti No. of | Section | No. of 
Schools. cuen Teachers: School. | No. | Teachers. 
Glengarry County— Simcoe County— 
ITY: ip Wires aca 2 i 

[ochiok epee 128 1 Tiny . 

RBAN. 

PGCHIClA he eee ee ele se 11 1 URB 

Cornwall— 

Kenyon.......++++++ + le 1 | East Ward School....|.......-. & 
Renfrew County— te Pembroke: tc tances +e ee ee oe 
Griffith. ........ see 3 1 “PortuAr thurs a ee. ose ots een eee 8 

Matawatchan ......... s 1 Moreton 
Diallorda tere es 7 bss rl 1 Sacred*Heart School..|...... oe 4 


Il. THE SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


In the inspection of the schools, inquiries were made to determine whether the 
Statutes and Regulations governing the schools were being observed and their intent 
carried out in giving the children of the localities concerned an adequate education. 

The causes of inefficiency in schools and the conditions which appeared to pro- 
duce the best results were also investigated. 

Four related subjects are, accordingly, discussed in the following sections of 
this report: 

1. The conditions under which the schools are working. 

%. The efficiency of the schools. _ 

3. The causes of inefficiency in schools. 

4, The conditions which promote efficiency. 

Efforts were made to have the statistical information given in connection with | 
the discussion of these topics as full as possible. In a few cases, on account of the 
absence of teachers, or defects in the keeping of the registers, or other causes, it was 
impossible to make the returns complete. For example, if the table giving the ages 
of pupils in the different forms is examined, it will be found that the total number 
of pupils in this table does not exactly correspond with the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools. The reason is that in certain cases pupils were absent from 
schoo] and information regarding their ages could not be obtained either from the 
registers or from other pupils; consequently, they are omitted in summing up the 
totals. Like omissions are found also in some of the other tables; but, except in 
the case of the table giving the number of pupils who left school during the year 
previous to the time of inspection, the omissions are few, and the statistics given 
represent fairly the situation. 

The data regarding individual schools were obtained from the records of the 
schools and from the statements of the teachers, checked and supplemented, where 
possible, by my own observations and inquiries from other sources. 


» 


As the facts regarding each school were obtained at the time of the inspection 
of the school, and as the investigations extended over a period of more than one 
year, the general statements cannot be regarded as giving the exact conditions at 
any one particular point of time; but as there were no evidences of radical changes 
during the continuance of the investigation, the statements may be taken as repres- 
enting substantially the prevailing conditions. : 


ENGLISH-FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


15 


IV. CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE SCHOOLS ARE WORKING. 


1. TEACHERS. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


The following table gives the number of teachers holding each of the various grades of 


certificates named: 


el | = 
D | : wb 
we M5 2 ie — s a = 
Ser a Sh ae ;| 89 aaa lee see =a 
Certificates. 28 2 5 Oe etal ie he fe BP dere) or 
Dr | fy MS |RS/H8)/AR | 22! A | as 
WR D > > Q 5! Q D le} CQ wD > Lire! 
O49; 2 | ®M |Og Or |Hea|OA | A ing 
nd A ges fiat a a ae ae ie) alee fad A 
DIRE TUMICOLG «cc isces + 6 ose cee oes 9 t Seay Ae borg dah Leek ol ene naa 9 te 2 
PMA POLAIN testis cite cee css a 12 4 1 Le bl LF 35 23 1 
meneweo DIStrich 2.0... ak-cslewa 4 AN ORS oe 2 20 eA | Aa ene oh Mapa chet 
MRC to eke ec oc a PE RP Pa AL a TEN ee Fo) Ae Meseocla- as Nibloatelac Ieee ee 
PCE RIMAMOM CLUISUTICES atc a 07 otc. oa ane vols fie ovo 0 ae D 1 3 Sy peers pcarineredt 
Renewed Third Class........... ene Airey AeA hegre. hom cients bie eng Pitot Se ae 
Limited Third Class..........-- 2 Deolhi toed 2 1 fe eee ees hes 
English-French Third Class.... 8 3 1 75 he 6 10 Sonate kes 
Permanent Third Class......... 7 Saar a 6 Sit Ae as oh Vas) pac 
Permanent Ungraded........... se tat ye a | 17 RT ase 1 ORR Sa SE aR renter 
Permanent English-French .....)...... prop ta'd | eee a a Lethe eer fy Eo ee Fg 
Interim Second Class.......:... 4 Driishy sty) eek era stce, Tearcue as Ass ih veces vA, 
PeEOMTVO CLASS. os a,c suede avs és 0 0 ae 1B aaa tie et 2 12 1 a) BS a ins eee ] 
Maram ETS i CLABS ne Niece tis ¢ clohs Vovtios WOe es voles ec W iptan ie Acces toa ees ater ae e 8k Poteet 
Be COBAIN ORD SIN PA ApS a ac0is oka tere hota AUR oee LP Tae wba s dieeh ble aie hee Mer be Bees ebeneena ae 


Attention is called to the comparatively large number of teachers without cer- 
Twenty-four of 
these teachers were teaching in Ottawa and nineteen in the County of Russell. The 
Inspector informed me that he had objected to the engaging of certain of these 
teachers in Ottawa, but that they had been retained by the R. C. Separate School 
Board in opposition to his wishes. 


tificates in the Inspectorate of Russell and the City of Ottawa. 
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It will be observed also that a number of those teaching in the County of Essex 
were without certificates. Most of these teachers were engaged through a misunder- | 
standing regarding the terms of an Act respecting the Qualifications of certain 
Teachers. 

A large proportion of those holding Temporary certificates have had no pro- 
fessional training except that given in Summer Schools.’ 

The oe attainments of teachers with Temporary cortineates are varied. 
About fifty per cent. of these teachers come from the Province of Quebec. About 
ene-half of these hold the Model diploma for that Province, the requirements for 
which are about equivalent to those for entrance to the Model School in Ontario. 
With few exceptions, the remainder of the teachers from Quebec either hold lower 
grade Provincial diplomas or come from private institutions. Of those trained in 
Ontario, about five per cent. have Entrance to the Faculty of Education or Entrance 
to the Normal standing ; about thirty per cent., Entrance to the Model; about thirty 
per cent. have passed the High School Entrance Examination and have had from 
one to two years’ training in High or Continuation Schools; about twenty per cent. 
have passed the High School Entrance Examination but have had no High School 
training ; the remainder have no Departmental standing. A few have been trained 
in the United States and a few in France. 

Of the teachers in English-French Schools visited, Fonte -two have not suffi- 
cient command of English to speak the language with any degree of freedom. 
These teachers are practically not English-speaking. They are distributed as 
follows: twelve in the R. C. Separate Schools of Russell and the City of Ottawa, 
two in the R. C. Separate Schools of Prescott, four in the R. C. Separate Schools in 
the Districts, and four in the Public Schools in the Districts. Eighteen others, 
whose attainments are somewhat higher than those just mentioned, are yet so lack- 
ing in ability or confidence in the use of the language that they are unfitted to be 
teachers of English. Two are teaching in the R. C. Separate Schools of Essex and 
Kent, four in the R. C. Separate Schools of Russell and the City of Ottawa, five in 
the R. C. Separate Schools of Prescott, six in the R. C. Separate Schools in the 
Districts, and one in a Public Schook in Stormont. 

Many of the remaining teachers speak English with a French accent, which is 
more or less strongly marked. Otherwise, they use the language with a fair degree 
of ease and correctness. 


Experience of Teachers. 


The following table gives the facts regarding the experience of teachers in the 
schools visited. The figures at the right of each of the number of years named in 
the first column indicate the number of teachers who have had ene experience 
designated. 
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Length of Service in Present Position. 


The following table gives information regarding the length of service of 
teachers in present positions in the schools visited. The figures at the right of 
each of the number of years named in the first column indicate the number of 
teachers who have been in their present positions the period designated :— 
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The following table gives information regarding the salaries of teachers in 
the schools visited. The figures at the right of each of the salaries specified in 
the first column indicate the number of teachers who receive the salary designated : 


* 
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& 
2, ATTENDANCE. 


The following table gives the number of pupils enrolled and*the number pres- 
ent on the day of inspection in the schools visited :— 
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It became evident shortly after I began the inspection of the English-French 
Schools of Essex that I was likely to find unusual irregularities in the attendance 
of pupils in both urban and rural schools which might seriously affect their 
efficiency. To secure fuller data than it was possible to obtain at the time of my 
visits, I had the registers of the schools forwarded to me at the end of the year, and 
an analysis of the attendance for the year 1910 was made for each school. The 
number of those present during each month of the year was noted and roughly 
classified as: (1) Those absent the full month; (2) Those absent three-quarters 
of the month; (3) Those absent half of the “aah (4) Those absent one- melon = 
‘of the month. Bo 

The exact figures for each of the schools will be found in the individual reports. 
The general results may be summarized as in the following table. The figures at 
the right of each of the limits in percentages in the first column indicate the 
number of schools in which the percentage of the ‘enrolled attendance absent each 
school month of the year is thus designated. 
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The irregularities in attendance are distributed throughout the year. The 
younger pupils are absent during the severe weather of the winter months, and 
the older ones are kept out of and) for work in the spring and in the autumn. 

Labour conditions in Essex and Kent are somewhat exceptional. A large 
portion of the land in the French-Canadian settlements is given up to market- 
gardening or to the raising of crops, such as tomatoes, corn, and sugar beets, 
which require a great amount of individual labour in planting, care, and harvesting. 
Children are required to do a considerable share of this work. The canning 
factories in the river-front towns also employ a large number of children during 
the busy season. Many of these children, I am informed, are below the legal age 
The matter should receive further attention from the factory inspectors. 

The statistics for Eastern Ontario and the Districts were not obtained. The 
regularity of attendance in the rural schools of Eastern Ontario is about the same 
as in rural schools in other parts of the Province, but in certain urban industrial 
centres the attendance is unusually irregular. The attendance in the rural schools 
of the Districts is also irregular, sed te during the winter season. Many of. 
the pupils live at long distances from the schools and it is impossible for them to 
attend regularly in stormy weather. 


3. MotHer TONGUE OF PUPILS. 


The following table shows the number of French-speaking pupils and the 
number of English-speaking pupils in the schools visited: 
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4. ORGANIZATION. 


The schools are divided into forms in accordance with the Public School Course 
of Study. The pupils in Form J are taught in two divisions, Part I (Classes A, 
B, C, etc.) and Part II. . The number of classes in Part I depends upon the number 
in attendance and the advancement of pupils. Forms II, HI, and IV have junior 
and senior divisions in the larger schools. 

In the schools of Essex and Kent situated in mixed French-speaking and 
English-speaking communities, the French-speaking and the English-speaking 
children are taught in the same classes throughout all the forms. In EHastern 
Ontario and the Districts, the plan of organization varies in different centres. 
The practice in the R. C. Separate Schools of the City of Ottawa is to teach the 
French-speaking and the English-speaking children in different schools. In Ottawa 
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Kast, where the conditions of the locality do not warrant the erection of more than 
one building, the classes are paralleled throughout all the forms in the 
same school. Three teachers take charge of the English-speaking pupils and three 
others of the French-speaking pupils. The same organization was lately adopted 
in the Mattawa R. C. Separate School. In the R. C. Separate Schools at Vankleek 
Hill, at Sudbury, and at Steelton, the pupils are taught in separate classes in 
Forms I and II, and all attend the same classes in Forms III and IV. In the 
North Bay R. C. Separate School, the classes are paralleled up to and including: 
the junior third class and combined in Form III senior and Form IV. In the — 
Hawkeshury and in the Sturgeon Falls Separate School, the English-speaking 
pupils, who are comparatively few in number, are grouped in one class in each 
school and taught by one teacher as in an ungraded rural school in Forms TI, Ee 
and III, but are combined with the French-speaking pupils in the Form IV classes. 

The most serious defect in organization of the English-French Schools is in the 
matter of the grading and the classification of pupils. The tendency, as in the Eng- 
lish schools, is to promote pupils too rapidly. At least sixty per cent. of all the pupils 
from Form II senior to Form IV senior would be doing more thorough and per- 
manent work in classes one or two divisions lower than those to which they have 
been promoted. Inspectors find promotions exceedingly difficult to control, 
especially in schools where changes in teachers are frequent. 


5. THr TEACHING or ENGLISH. 


English is a subject of study in all the schools visited. The question of Eng- 
lish in the English-French Schools is, therefore, not so much one of extént as of 
efficiency. This subject will be discussed at a later stagessy \. 

In most of the schools of Essex and Kent, the pupils begin both English 
reading and French reading in the Part I division of Form I. In Eastern Ontario 
and the Districts, the rule is for pupils to begin French reading on entering school, 
and to defer English reading until advanced to Part II of Form I or to Form II. 
The objects of this practice are to give the pupils a basis in oral language through 
conversation exercises before they begin English reading, and to prevent the con- 
fusion arising from beginning reading in two languages at the-same time. In the 
bilingual system this practice is satisfactory when English reading is not deferred 
for too long a period. Under ordinary conditions of attendance, one year is 
sufficient for the introductory work in English conversation. The average time 
taken for it is about two years, and in some schools the time is lengthened to three, 
four, and even five years. It is but fair to say that in most schools in which 
this period is drawn out to extreme limits, the pupils are backward in all subjects. 
For example, I found in one of the schools in the Districts a senior Form I class 
made up of six pupils who had not as yet begun to read in English. Three of 
these pupils had been at school three years each, one four years, and two five years 
each, and all were still reading in Part I French and had not advanced beyond 
the primary limit in arithmetic. 

The defects of this plan of introducing English reading late are especially 
noticeable in the case of children whose mother-tongue is French but who have 
learned through association with English-speaking children to speak English before 
entering school. Instances where the progress of pupils of this class in English 
is unduly retarded are fairly common in urban schools in the Districts. 

In Schools attended by both English-speaking and French-speaking children, 
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the English-speaking children, as a rule, begin reading as in English schools, at 
entrance to school, but this practice is not universally followed. In a few schoola, 
the English-speaking children, comparatively few in number, follow the routine 
adopted for the French-speaking pupils. No special motive in requiring the English- 
speaking children to follow this procedure is apparent. The practice is simply 
an illustration of the tendency towards uniformity manifest in most graded schools. 


6. THE TEACHING oF FRENCH. 


French is a subject of study in all the schools visited except P. 8S. S. No. 9, 
Tilbury North, P. S. S. No. 1, Tilbury East, and St. Alphonsus R. C. Separate 
School, Windsor. In the last school, French is used only in giving religious 
instruction. 

The departments of French taught are reading, spelling, grammar and com- 
position. Reading is begun in Form [. In this form also in the best schools, oral 
language lessons are conducted with the purpose of improving pronunciation and 
language forms. Grammar and written composition are begun in most schools in 
Form II. 


%. LANGUAGE OF THE SCHOOLS. 
Language Used in Teaching English. 
(Composition, Grammar, Reading and Spelling.) 

The language used in teaching English is English in practically all the schools. 
Translation is quite frequently employed to give the meanings of English words, 
but, as a rule, the teacher’s questions and the answers required from the pupils 
are given in English in all English exercises in conversation, reading, spelling, 
and composition. 

Language used in Teaching French. 
(Grammar, Composition, Reading and Spelling.) 

The language used in teaching French is always French. 

Language Used in Teaching the Other Subjects of the Course of Study. 

The following table gives the particulars regarding the language of instruction 
in the other subjects of the course of study. The figures at the right of each of 


the forms in the first column indicate the number of schools in which the language 
of instruction is as designated. 
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In about eighty-five per cent. of the schools in which the language of instruc- 
tion is specified as “English and French” in Form III and Form IV, French is 
the language most extensively used. English is demanded by the use of English 
text-books which are translated into French. The English used in the classes 
consists mainly in the translation exercises, which in some cases are done by the 
teachers and in others by the pupils. Take for example arithmetic. The problems 
in the Public School Arithmetic are translated into French, the pup#ls’ calculations 
and statements of results are in French, and the teacher uses French in introducing 
theory, explaining difficulties, or questioning the pupils. 

In the remaining schools in which the language is specified as “English and 
French” in Form III and Form IV, considerable diversity of usage is found. In 
some schools, French is used only now and then in giving explanations when 
pupils do not understand English terms. It will be understood that no sharp line 
of distinction can be drawn between the practice in such schools and that in 
those schools in which the language of instruction is specified as English. In 
other schools, a regular system of teaching in one language and reviewing the 
lessons in the other is in vogue. The plan has been systematically carried out 
in some of the Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the City of Ottawa. 

The above tables give approximately the procedure in the different classes at 
the time of inspection. The practice in any school depends to a great extent on 
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the teacher eugaged in it. Consequently, it is difficult to give a classification of 
‘schools on the basis of the language of instruction, because, in the haphazard 
forms of organization that have resulted from frequent changes in teachers with 
different ideals and methods, it is difficult to trace permanent aims and practices in 
the case of many schools. Yet a study of the returns shows that, on the whole, 
there is a somewhat marked difference between the practice in the Public and the 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Essex and Kent, on the one hand, and the 
practice in the Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Eastern Ontario and the 
Public and the rural Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the districts on the 
other. In the latter schools there has been developed a type of school in which 
French is employed in teaching all subjects except English (composition, grammar, 
reading, and spelling). In these schools English is regarded simply as one sub- 
ject among others in the course of study. Approximately, 80 per cent. of the 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Eastern Ontario, and 90 per cent. of the 
Public and of the rural Roman Catholic Separate Schools in the districts conform 
more or less completely to this type. 

In certain centres, doubtless, this form of organization has been purposely 
adopted, because those in control believe that such schools give the kind of edu- 
cation which should be provided for French-speaking children; but, in most cases, 
the type of school is a natural development of the conditions. Teachers who have 
received but little professional training are inclined to use in teaching French- 
speaking children the language of instruction which they find the children to 
speak most freely. Further, many of these teachers have received their academic 
training in French schools, and, accordingly, are prone to use the methods followed 
in their own instruction. 

The chief directing force tending to fix continuous methods of procedure in 
individual schools is the Inspector. The effects of inspection on the language of 
instruction are very clearly manifest in the Public Schools of Prescott and Russell. 
Here the Inspector has been persistent in his efforts to assist teachers in introduc- 
ing English, and the teachers who have been engaged in the Inspectorate for a 
sufficient time to become familiar with his ideas, make use of it in teaching the 
higher classes. But his work has been, to a serious extent, weakened by constant 
changes in the personnel of his teaching staff. 


Language Used by Teacher in Giving School Directions. 


The following table shows the conditions regarding the language used by 
teachers in giving school directions in the ordinary routine of the school. The 
figures at the right of each of the forms in the first column indicate the number of 


schools in which the language used by the teacher in giving school directions is as 
designated. 3 
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Language Used by Pupils on the Playground. 


The following table gives particulars regarding the language used by children 
on the playground. The figures at the right of the words in the first column de- 
scribing the language used by the pupils on the playground indicate the number of 
schools in which the language is as designated. 
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8. Time GIvEN To HAcH SuBsect or INSTRUCTION. 


There are wide variations in the amounts of time given to the various subjects 
of study in the different schools. A statement of the averages would give but a 
very incomplete idea of the situation, which can be learned only from a study of 
the individual reports. In most of the schools the times devoted to the subject 
fall approximately within the limitations given in the following table. 
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9, OvPORTUNITIES OF LEARNING HNGLISH OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL. 


Where a fair proportion ef the pupils are English-speaking, the French- 
speaking pupils learn most of their English conversation through intercourse with 
the English-speaking pupils. In the schools visited, all shades and conditions 
exist from schools that are practically English, attended by but a very few French- 
speaking pupils, to those which are attended by French-speaking pupils only. 

The following table shows: (a) The number of schools in French-speaking 
sections where the children have practically no opportunities of learning English 
apart from the activities of the school. (6b) The number of schools in sections 
where English and French are both spoken and where the French-speaking children 
have opportunities of learning English through association with English-speaking 
children. (¢) The number of schools in English-speaking sections attended by a 
few French-speaking children. The figures at the right of the werds in the first 
column describing the language characteristics of the sections indicate the number 
of sections in which the language characteristics are as designated. 
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| 
| 


g cs 3 b 
2 a = 2 8s 
4 = 2 
Language Characteristics E $ a | a Sale a| £ : a 
3 cB) = = oS = ae P 
of the Sections zy 4 e hee aE Z 8 as ae = a 
< : : ne) 7 2 be?) = & ae 
Ce| 2 | |S |SF 1aE |Ce | @ | ma 
ae QO. jal pS ae AY (oer Au Ay 
French-speaking Sections....... 19 6 1 42 | 43 16 13 24 2 
Sections in which English and 
- French are both spoken..... 8 8 3 21 8 18 16 4 < 
English-speaking Sections...... 5 ] as Ae ee Cao met lena os 


10. Text Books. 
Uext-books. Used in Teaching French Reading. 


‘he course of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart is used quite generally in 
the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Essex and Kent. The Rochon Readers 
were found in one school and the English-French Readers in three. 

In the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Eastern Ontario and the Districts 
the Rochon Readers are used in Forms I and II. In the higher forms, the Readers 
by Montpetit or Magnan are used, Montpetit being in the majority of schools. 
The Nelson French Readers were found in one school and Leroy in three. 

In the English-French Public Schools of Essex, Kent, Prescott, and Russell, 
the English- French Readers are in general use for French reading. The Roction 
Readers were found in one public school in Russell. In the English-French Public — 
Schools of the Districts, the Rochon Readers were in use in the Junior divisions 
of twenty schools, Montpetit in the senior divisions of thirteen, Magnan in the 
senior divisions of two, and La Doctrine Cretienne de Lhomond ( Robert) was used 
as a reading book in one school. The English-French Readers were used in the 
remaining classes. 

The text-books used for teaching French grammar in the schools are the texts 
by Larcusse, Robert, and the Christian Brothers, frequency of use being in the 
order named, 


Variations from the Authorized List of Text-books in other Subjects of Study. 


{ 

The following variations from the authorized list of text-books were found in 

the schools noted. With the exception of the Entrance Geography by Fraser, the 

Canadian History Notes and the British History Notes by Henderson and Fraser, 

and the Canadian Catholic Readers (used as Readers in P. 8. S. No. 1, Garson), 
the books included in the list are published in. French. 
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SCHOOLS. 
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R. Co SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OLTAWA. 


School. Subject. 

Cammprid zs. {NOs 3. 6. cae oss PAP TCD IOULC IIE renee none a. tre eit, se 
; GeOEZPAD I V5 cnsie cee eet cxoe ee 
ELESL OD Wome canoe iar tie emia nie. etocens 
SPATIUTIC Se, NOs 0” acres 6 Ob wise PAST UL OTC Ciera. ate cee Scat oar wanes 
arid.” NO. Go nieces sie sere F.C il Pensa cl RO ee Davin pera ren en 
CEOETAD UGS pints tire eae a eee 
Sampridgee, NOS. 6-and.- 7... Arithmetic: i... ve... he es 
GOOSTA DIN Vii nse reeiecs Nelstete oteae 
Cambridge, “No.- 10.6.4... NPAC INCU Gr ot cigar 

Cambridge, Now TL 2s oes GEOSTADN Vitec ces he eee 
Cambridge, No. 14 ......... PATIEUIMOELIC Ns vse 6 yee teers 
GEOSMAD IY bk atieteranc atari ons 
Camtridge, No. 15)... vs. s FEO LTO OILY trestles, stata vee enes? 
IST eNCESI NO. Oris cca «e's ese ATICMINOULGi I souanralns: « wattodss 
KZCOSTADN Ya oa cretla cod aah okies 
History bebe cece eee eee ees 
RIE CTCO ON Oe BD vo. esas oes oie ie oe PAE CDINGULCA aux eros adores oe eteee Steile 
PIATENCO eNO} Oho ps colt sees AWUITIMELI Ce aecarae eae ted ees 
(FOOLLADINV wad ecain Sad rele a 
el ISL GL: Varmetasaiye etic acass ek Geert stot 
NT EACOIICO MN Ossi, Siete wre. ele 3's PT TLMIMEELC ress somes ate’ ecls e aS 
Plarences NOp LL (ones. ace 85 PETITE IMCTT Cre wate a cate e o Seon, $0 <5 
GEOSTA DIN Vat mile alive sates eee ore 
Clarence, NO: LoS. occ cccke os ATU eLeOumar gate ke .¥e tbe sores 
CIALERCE, t NOs LAist Os oe PAE TUR IMGT Corrie make ethene se 
GeOSTADI Vers oon vee Us Seibel = 
TUISCOTY Vator ae ae een tic harness 
(AA CTICE ONO mel lg e os ods ace EATILNINGCCIC ane ertunttie ie eve teie ne 
CARED CON Oetdisi act. sete. be PEPICRIM CLiGrit. ooo ss aera nine 
GeoeTranny® asics ues tent 
CRATenCe fe NOn 198 oc. cates vies iA GITM@OLICa ee cures cee ee 
Clarencey NO, 220 isin. ace eee as PORLUT TCL ws eet occ So ee ce 
i GeOSTADN Ve se eet oe we eae 
PATER COMIN Oo Ley cycoss «<a os CDE EGLO trvereslesccnens s,s Ss ooen't 


Cumberland, Nos. 6 & 10 


Cumberland, No. 11 


Cumberland, No. 14 


.. Arithmetic 
Geography 


oeeeer ere ee eee eee ee 


eee er erro eee eee eee o 


Arithmetic 


eeeer eer eee eee eee @ 


HCOREA DIYS Om stem elie adie sr ew Bhs 


ooo ae 


History 


Arithmetic 


oer e eer eee ee ee ee ww 


Text-book. 


Rochon. 
Miller. 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon. 


Rochon, 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon. 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon. 


.Christian Brothers. 


Rochon, 
Fraser. 


Christian Brothers. 

Rochon. 

Fraser, Christian Brothers. 
Henderson & Fraser. 
Rochon. 

Rochon, 

Miller. 

Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Rochon, 


Rochon, 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon, 
Rochon. 
Christian Brothers. 
Rochon, 


Rochon, 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon. 


Rochon. 
Christian Brothers, Fraser. 


Rochon. 


Rochon. 
Christian Brothers. 


Rochon, 

Christian Brothers. 

Christian Brothers, 
Henderson and Fraser. 
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School. Subject. Text-book. 
Gloucester, No. 14. )........: PTAC DIM OCMG & stavece sie aie tn oatnietgepe Rochon 
AFCORT AUN Vices ce Ree Christian Brothers. 
Sa ISCOL Ys es ie ay ba pee mee acne Christian Brothers. 
Gloucester; NovCl 74 ea. ee AT LLDINGL Giece nu aces aie te ie Rochon 
(EOSTADD Ver ye ovals ie cede ee Christian Brothers. 
Gloucester, NO. 718" to) ec eas. EL SU OR Ver iacnta ca pleter soe tack wid Seereian oot Miller. 
Gloucester, NO. 200 cl itete coe GCOSTaphyiecs Nu be kee Christian Brothers. 
PEI SCOT Y a0 Soa cero ae aie ee Christian Brothers. 
Gloucester, No. 26.......... PAVICDINGLIC. er akrc Mae eee ae ier Rochon 
(TC0STADNY oar choi ae eee Christian Brothers. 
FLISLOLY inane cone ae eee Christian Brothers. 
INCDCRII te NO uL Dutt aise A TIED MGIC, Aire: hte s ieee Rochon 
‘SGeorraphy pismo sn eee Christian Brothers. 
ELISEOT Yc lies hae ern eae ee Christian Brothers. 
OSSO0dC INO eA rea rset ees AFILGE Ml 6tiCrirs waa ee oe Rochon 
Geography 22 e a aset oe ee Christian Brothers. 
RaAIssel lL coNO i lew ae ee eee ATItNINeUIC sas, Sone are Rochon 
Georrapnyc sr. tise ce te oes Christian Brothers. 
Russell NOp dee. 7 oe hee ATItHIMELICLaQrce men aoe net Rochon, 
Georraphy (hanes eee Fraser 
Peussell Nome Gaer ae Arithmetic sicivioees ee ee Rochon. 
Geography, ices ati eel eet Miller. 
FLISCOKY sais Sete ee ee Christian Brothers. 
BUSsell INO. 77 Cem ree ATIthMeticz tase eee ee Rochon. 
Geocraphyi1ee.c poe a eee Christian Brothers. 
Russell wNOs.8) 05. te on oes Arithinetic ~/cia ooe ee eee Rochon 
AGOOZTADIY 0. ated seen Miller 
RiussellguNosels ee ese eS Arithmetic: +. 75- ee eee ne iochon 
Geozrapny.7 ss Genk eee Miller 
EIStoryat. Oa os eee Cengregation of Notre Dame. 
Russell; (No 1442 Ae ae Arithmetic. ,'.cc oe ane Rochon 
Casselman sisson ante ae ATITDMGLIC Vee ee Rochon, 
OTTAWA: és 
Brebeutacsci hick on cence AVIthMetice 22. ee. cee Rochon, 
TSTOLYiettcec cite es pene Grandes Lignes de L’histoire 
du Canada. 
Duh ameleeirc sch cree, Geographyies ot eee Miller. 
sHistory ieee each et eee Christian Brothers. 
Bast a Otte Was. eet eee Geograph ya <r rk eee Miller. 
THIStoryie ee eae eer Christian Brothers. 
Garneai Scene. the eee Arithmetic ua... see cee Rochon. 
Gulgues ous cee ee Arittimeticia. sis cee Rochon 
Geozraphy =... ee eee Christian Brothers, Miller. 


History 


Seek aiecaiae leeeeesee---- Christian Brothers. 
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School. Subject. Text-book. 
BLOIWA NNO Sau Meee we Ae he Geosrapny tas eas os eienre oem Christian Brethers. 
ITISEO IN beck nano reas ee aes ates Grandes Lignes de L’histoire 
du Canada. 
St. Conrad and 
aba MOD CIG. Cae. cis 6 a ser erets Geosraph ¥ aie oes eek tse cet Christian Brothers. 
FASSLOM YE ne ak ss ers don pate eee Congregation of Notre Dame. 
mt aANI LLG as, siete cMcleleres 58 <s ADIL ICU Ga at maccnce te ae een ',. Rochon. 
LOL LOS oy coco cee ciel erate IVY TEI CL OC top ene ee cy.) ree econ Rochon. 
GEOSTADIVY oe dee ore wien ae iale aoe Miller. 
History se Sie ahaha eeteg atte, ane Christian Brothers. 
Rule ROC Vises ny atere ofiee «6 aes MATEDILINOGIC so ceicecte cites eral Rochon. 
MLO n eI OSHITGe oes ciate < oa ats IAVITATICLICUR oer clen ae les Rochon. 
CeOSTADNY pecawls aka ue er ors Miller. 
PLESUCOTV ie a hcssere oc aisath s To eee on Christian Brothers. 
UNV AT Oates. saree cis aa k sheie ets IAT IENIMOCICMs, vcace wets os ube ee Rochon, 
GOOZPA DY iy Bice cette Miller. 
TR ISLO Bitten chsl tobe, cole easiest eccrall «bs Christian Brothers. 
RUOCHIATIOS Sette tie ic Soiereiare base ors SPCLOUIECLIC Le eho eee Rochon, 
(ae OS Ta Vesti ee ois sects seer te Miller. 
PERE RUOL Yetta o.e ie hens a Hoece econ Christian Brothers. 
Rockland Haptic case cv oes bcs PAR DNOTI OT hs cca co cusrits in atalenes Rochon. 
HAIOCOEV gogo Ar wie coca etene Shaan ae Congregation of Notre Dame. 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 
ATredse NO gow. sec sao. s-a's sais ISIS TIC TIC Met tees oalace ten a eis,» Rochon. 
ATER O OU ANG O05 siece's'e lose laces a'e a's PAPAIN OU Gua steerer ea 3 Rochon. 
; TCOLT AVN Via sites hee ee oe Christian Brothers. 
ATER Ce Otel aces ajetethaaterete. © GeOsTapD yr 4s coe kn Oe ..Christian Brothers. 
Alfred and South Plantag- | 
anetNoOs,.1. ang 8.080 6. ARPCUINCEICH Mtirtia ha et acetone oe Rochon. 
(FOOZTANDY teiieyciee oe ee ee Christian Brothers. 
AATEC WIN Ol ir erene ertia te: a: oer aek’ CORTE DU Yomr nr cawas tie cele Christian Brothers. 
ELLS POT Vacate are. ahccns Case carols dees Henderson & Frager. 
WeLir OO NOW OS riicle ete ches 3s Arithmetic A ee sTohete maetan a eho Rochon. 
CLEO STAD Vg cit che G erate atone Christian Brothers. 
PTASTORV aes aie eae oes rera et Henderson & Fraser. 
PTE VOU pte NOs tL oe Ve oe seek ie TSUN CLEC GN ae eke Sisco ate ole she he Rochon. 
Alfred, No. 12 ... ‘ ROS Rn Generapl yy cise nc ae coeaselas Christian Brothers. 
PLISCOTY peamccent irre ote aan ola: of Sis Christian Brothers. 
At PeO MI NOsel 3S saunas eax ones MOA TIUNINCTICN. a atiietee tere aie 9 Clb ys Rochon. 
MFCOSTAD IN Vs Sone, Meta ein mcasa ae Christian Brothers. 
ALEC ENO. EA Ute cl. setaielets: + a's GeOeTa pn Viewers co.cc ce amen Christian Brothers. 
Fistor Varian ene ee ote os caee Christian Brothers. 
AEP OO eNO Oe eet, eh a or ot ee GeOSTADDY cee ses wee ale ole lores Christian Brothers. 
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School. Subject. : Text-book. a 
Caledonia and South Plan- , 
tagenet, Nos. 6 and 7 ..... AVTICOMetices 4. he cree Rochon, Christian Brothers. 
CeEOSTaphy: Aine pele Siais Christian Brothers. 
Caledonia; UNOS 10 Reet. ATITHIMCtIiCRn-E £ 4ya rete eee ede Rochon. 
GeoeTraph ysis: cn... renee Christian Brothers. 
HiStOFYiia0h. te oh Oe eee ae Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Caledonia, ANoMISe eee ee *ArithMOtCuie 1 ee ee Rochon. . 
Hawkesbury,: Hast;sNo0s4:... .E1iStOly) ye ste street ein iene Henderson & Fraser. 


Arithmetic .. we sere eseeeeees Rochon. 


Christian Brothers. 


Hawkesbury, Hast, No. 6.... 


Hawkesbury, Hast; .No. 11.) ..Geography. 2.235). aes 
Hawkesbury, Hast, No, 12). 2Arithmetic > 3. 2 ei Rochon. 

GEOLTADIVY 20 Seca ee te aes Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 1523) Arithmetic 2-5 ee Rochon. 

Geography”. tee ca tencrsie ara Christian Brothers. 

History ssa sis eae eects ee ee Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 17...Arithmetic............. ee Rochon. 

(ceOLTADLyY feo cee cee ee Christian Brothers. 

HIStory oe fit te eae a seaeea te Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesbury, East, No. 19...Arithmetic .......... Bmcra ce Rochon. 

Geography) me eels Christian Brothers. 

Historysn ts ote eae Christian Brothers. 
Hawkesburyeuw est,,.NO:°3_ ¢. /ALithiMetiGe arr. seeie teen Rochon. 
Longueuil, West, No. 4 ..... Arithmetic 22.408). eee Rochon. 
Longueuil Nowe te nana. Geozrapny: tars oe. ee ee ee Christian Brothers. 
Poneteuils NO ec oaias 6 oe eee ATIEAMGliGs ota tke. oes Rochon, 

GeOfTAD DY «ctire sewn eee Christian Brothers. 

History=..... Po saddest eae meee Congregation of Notre Dame. — 
Plantagenet,” North;: No, 425.4 Arithinetice....+-.+ ...een eee Rochon. 
Plantagenet;s North; “Nord ta. Arithmetic soo... os ee ceteris Rochon. 
Piantagénet,; North, Nos192... Geography 4. .ce nes eee Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet,South;: No: 72, .:. Arithmeti¢n. 22 w.au- ote eee Rochon. 

Geography. -s..c. 06.5. fats aetian ve Miller. 

ETI STO I via te ae [athe wie eaataWers ele iate ts Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet; South; No.s*u< Arithmetic’... <4 ee Rochon. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 9.2.Arithmetie <>...) .Christian Brothers. 

Geography .c. sesso eto Christian Brothers. 
HIStOry/a wastes Papas OE es RE AeS 3 Christian Brothers. 
Henderson & Fraser. 

Plantagenet, South, No. 11°: ; Arithmetic ...24 2.4% oseae Rochon. 

Geo fraph ye sic ee ane Christian Brothers. 

Histor yrs Sarctece, as. acre eee Christian Brothers. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 12 eA TALIM CU Gee vera. cis eld ener Rochon. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 15 ..Geography ..........:0.....5 Christian Brothers. 


History ace eee eee Christian Brothers. 
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) School. Subject. Text-book. 
\ 
Roxborough, NOs al Oststaksen ccs Geoeraph ys wit hs se nee s ce Christian Brothers. 

FLISCOL Va eis ote nae tans oe Christian Brothers. 
BEUEICGH DUT We OW 5.. cis acces. <6. 0°* oie 0% ATAU MCU Giese ie a tae es tacerete woe Rochon. 

{FOOSTADO Vic wie wie cr tastes whee der Christian Brothers. 

ELIStOL yore ee ek teece inter onan Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Re csi ste a sis uti sale is) 0c8' INTILN IMC UIC Garner ele aie ake alee Rochon. 

GEORTADN Yaa nse teleire ren gis oe Christian Brothers. 

TLiStor Fierce cts telore haha a acerenone Congregation of Notre Dame. 


Clarence, IN Oi? Baste cue eteie ote wca 


Plantagenet, South, No. 9 


Appelby, No. 1 


eoovreere eer eee ee 


‘Blezard, No. 2 


escovreev eee eee eee 


Bonfield, No. 1 


eels # © & * 6-70 B10 2.6) 


Caldwell, No. 1 


oeoeoevr er ee eee @ 


Capreol, No. 1 


Ss Sb Ons 1s (0 658 6 exe 


Dunnet, No. 1 


Ferris, No. 4 


aha ress SSeS (B, 0) 8) (0) 05 'e 


Gibbons, No. 1 


Grant, No. 1 


eeevteoevsereeveev eee @ 


io Nee! 6118, @, Om Gey eee 


Papineau, No. 1 


Papineau, No. 2 B. ........- 


e@eeeeree eee oe 


Springer, No. 1 


Arithmetic 
..- Arithmetic 


| 
P, S., PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


..- Rochon. 


eoerveree7 e727 00989989 0 


Rochon. 


OOP ee (0% en Se! 048 O80 G0, Vr OM 


. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


GEOSTAND Yar cccavie s+ s.esrainen ip fe cist Miller. 

PA TACT RIOUIG Re cote tie ans ote iesal o' sce Rochon. 

CGEOLTADD Yur nee cere 4 orci sie Christian Brothers. 
IN TAT EOUIGs cicetthte tse ahs eorisce oo Christian Brothers. 
“Geography Bbeg has (8S Wi oon eases ‘,Miller, Fraser. 

GEO STAD Ny as scs sie as weneosuheneas = Christian Brothers. 
USB ESLGT hector Leblond de Brumath. 
PR ETLIVDICU Circice lic-tae se steacesras. ou Christian Brothers. 
GEOEVADIYictiee ate one ster ees 0's Christian Brothers. 
ELIS COTY ere eee ots Srewetewnnes Henderson & Fraser. 
PLISCOT Yao nota eno iesecaic'e eutecete 6 ss Leblond de Brumath. 
Ceoetaphny eon fae eee. Christian Brothers. 
PLIStONY eet ae oeriek ns chem obs a's Christian Brothers. 
CSOCTADNY wees ween cree sean es Christian Brothers. 
(SEO STA DING ted oie) orev oa sprees Christian Brothers, Fraser. 
(SEQSTADNY res ces tes eee Fraser 

FLISLOL Ys oc ca ceratssacs sis'e gis sie ere Henderson & Fraser. 
SEOSTA DIY Gaels sas wo erates .-. Miller. 

APTEN WMMCCIC eee caus sivsesevecetacerers Rochon. 

PLIStOL Vins sins © sf Sew re wre eo scans Henderson & Fraser. 
ATILR Mettler oa es eae = Christian Brothers. 


Widdifield, No. 2 


Geoeraphy. ca. swe ce ese ecnee Christian Brothers. 
Christian Brothers. 


FLISUORY cto chelate as stonegetocteel ce: otarece 
PSBLINSTOLG. {5 i os sic ce oe ew ereice A TILA INCE Caceisitie catheter eter aia 6 ste -€e Rochon 

GeoeTranny asc ws ccieers aa Miller. 
sh OES a ini a ee ei Geosraphy.s- senile eo tls wintea os Miller. 
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School. 
ADpDelDY; IN O.o1 5 eee tet aie sia 


Badgerow, No. 2: ..~+.....506 
Blezard, “NOx 2 snsces oeeion 


Broder; INOSa kaa se eee at 
Caldwell -NOv225; onc. cos suse 
Cald wet NGOs die Ysera 


Capreoly NOs oe ote ee 


Crerar and Gibbons, No.1... 
Dunnet, No. 2 


ore eee ere eeee 


Werris sc NOnso-su ews ieee cr ma 


Garson REN. a Lak. Wivece «heels 


Hanmer Noel ls cies ak 


KITKDALEICN aNOs genie eas 
Kirkpatrick @N0.20>. cone ae 


Mekcim N0O240 5 ee ees 


McPherson No. le... cee we 
Neelony# NOx 1 ata eee ee 
Rayside, No. 2 ..... Fok ee eens 


P 
BMinch, ¢Noe1 2 cecee eee 


11. VARIATIONS FROM THE REGULATIONS GOVERNING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IB 


The Scriptures are not read at the opening or the closing exercises in any 0 


P. &., DISTRICTS. 


Subject. Text-book. 
Geography i252 vinias eee Christian Brothers. 
Geography 2. sos apeeee -,..Christian Brothers. 
ATIthIMeticnit ene tn as ieee ets Rochon. 

Geography <)). eee ee Christian Brothers. 
HistOrye. a ee ee eae Leblond de Brumath. 
ATILNDIMETIG branes eee ciate Cte tenieee Christian Brothers. 
Geography ieves coe eee Christian Brothers. 
Geoerapn yi. ieee nar ieee .Christian Brothers. 
BistOryaw ieee ee THAT ae tres Leblond de Brumath. 
Arithmetic Ginkc. sGrstcusa caters Christian Brothers. 
Geography sks paee i ee Christian Brothers. 
IATITDIVELIC tace cae. tak ee ee Rochon. 
Arithmeti¢uceccy. eee -Christian Brothers. 
Geosraphy 2. cere es Christian Brothers. 
Geography “ive ce. wee ie Christian Brothers. 
Geography iy sect eects haere Christian Brothers. 
History oe ee ce me tee Christian Brothers. 
English Reading... .... sen Roman Catholic Readers. 
ATItDMClLIiGN..2e «ee Rochon. 

AYith metic oo ae oo sean Rochon. 

Geography fan. nieces Christian Brothers. 
Arithmetiou:. 20 eee Rochon. 

Geosrapnyy cosa eon ee Fraser. 

GEOSTADDYV: i.e Ne ade Renee Christian Brothers. 
Ge0LTapny. Laas ree tae ee Christian Brothers. 
FLIStOT Ys che eee dn is ees Christian Brothers. 
GeOLTraphy snk: cee eee Christian Brothers. 
FEISbOPY tro sor ute ne ne eee Christian Brothers. 
GGOZTADDY jah iirc cereal eeieee Christian Brothers. 
FUSUOLYy 2 oa UA eae Toussaint. 


. S., STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 


GeOeTrapnyimiaewr cece ee ee Christian Brothers. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


the English-French Public Schools visited. 
No religious exercises are conducted in opening and closing the followin, 
schools: Alfred, No. 1; Lancaster, No. 8; Lancaster, No. 12, and Lancaster, No. 14 


Roman Catholic forms of prayers are used at the op 


exercises, and the Catechism is taught in Public Schools as follews: 


ening and the closin: 
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PuBLic SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 


Schools in which Roman Catholic forms of Schools in which Catechism is taught 

Prayers are used in the opening and during school hours. 

the closing exercises. 
Anderdon, Nos. 2 and 5. Anderdon, No. 6. 
Anderdon, No. 8. Anderdon, No. 8. 
Maidstone & Rochester, No. 1. Maidstone & Rochester, No. 1. 
Sandwich, East, No. 4. Sandwich, East, No. 5. 
Sandwich, East, No. 5. Sandwich, West, No. 6. 
Sandwich, East, No. 6. Sandwich, West, No. 8. 
Sandwich, West, No. 3. Sandwich, West, No. 9. 
Sandwich, West, No. 6. Tilbury, North, No. 3. 


Tilbury North, No. 3. 


PuBLic SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


Schoois in which Catechism is taught Schools in which Catechism is taught by 
during school hours. the teacher after school hours.* 
Cambridge, No. 13. Hawkesbury, East, No. 15. 
Plantagenet, North, No 3. Hawkesbury, East, No. 18. 


Hawkesbury, East, No. 20. 
Longueuil, West, No. 4. 
Plantagenet, North, No. 8. 
Plantagenet, North, No. 12. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 5. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 9. 
Plantagenet, South, No. 12. 


* No record was kept of the Schools in which the Catechism is taught by the teacher 
after school hours in the inspection of schools previous to September, 1911, because 
before that time the practice did not conflict with the Regulations of the Department 
of Education. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


Schools in which Roman Catholic forms Schools in which Catechism is taught 
of Prayers are used in the opening during school hours. 
and the closing exercises. 

Appelby, No. 1. Appelby, No, 1. 
Badgerow, No. 2. Badgerow, No. 2. 
Blezard, No. 2. Blezard, No. 2. 
Broder, No. 1. Broder, No. 1. 
Caldwell, No. 1. Caldwell, No. 1. 
Caldwell, No. 2. Caldwell, No. 2. 
Caldwell, No. 4. Caldwell, No. 4. 
Capreol, No. 1. Capreol, No. 1. 
Capreol, No. 2. Capreol, No. 2. 
Crerar & Gibbons, No. 1. Crerar & Gibbons, No. 1. 
*Denison, No. 6, & Louise, No. 1. Dunnet, No, 2. 
Dunnet, No. 2. Dunnet, No. 3. 
Dunnet, No. 3. Ferris, No. 3. 
Ferris, No. 3. Garson, No. 1. 
Garson, No. 1. Hanmer, No. 1. 
Jennings, No. 1. Jennings, No, 1. 
Kirkpatrick, No. 1. Kirkpatrick, No. 2. 
Kirkpatrick, No. 2. McKim, No. 4. 
McKim, No. 4. McPherson, No. 1. 
McPherson, No. 1. Neelon, No. 1. 
Neelon, No. 1. Rayside, No. 4. 
Rayside, No. 2. 


Rayside, No. 4. 
. * School] opens at 8.55 a.m. and 12.55 p.m. 
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PusLic SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. : 
Schools in which Catechism is taught by Schools | in which Catechism is taugh | 
the teacher after school hours. during school hours. 
Lancaster, No. 8. Finch, No. 12. ; 
Lancaster, No. 14. 


12. INSPECTION. 


The Inspectors in charge of the English-French R. C. Separate Schools if 
Russell and the City of Ottawa, and in Prescott and the Districts, have not a 
the schools under their charge two inspections per year. ach of these Inspector: 
has too many schools in his Inspectorate to make it possible for him to meet thi 
requirement. | 

The Inspector in charge of the English-French R. C. Separate Schools in Esse: 
and Kent, the Public Schools of North Essex, and the English-French Public 
Schools in the Districts has been barely able to cover his field by cutting down th 
time for inspection required by the Regulations of the Department of Education. | 

The Inspector of Public Schools in Prescott and Russell has also found diff 
culty in satisfactorily overtaking his work. 


13. DISCIPLINE, ETC. 


The discipline in the English-French schools is, as a rule, excellent. The teachers 
have good ‘control and the pupils are well behaved. One of the most noticeabli 
features of the schools is the politeness of the children. This is manifest, not onl; 
in the formal reception of visitors by the classes, but especially in conversation anc 
in acts of courtesy in the school and on the playgrounds. 

Excellent taste has been shown in most of the schools under the charge of th 
Religious Communities in decorating class-rooms with flowers, pictures, specimen: 
of work, ete. 


V. THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS. 


To investigate the efficiency of schools a variety of tests. were applied, becaus 
it was evident that no one test could be relied on fully in estimating results. 


1. THr EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY A COMPARISON OF TH: 
RELATIVE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT FORMS WITH THE 
AVERAGES FOR THE PROVINCE. 


Such a-comparison gives a fair idea of the limits of the training. It is eviden 
that if an unusually large proportion of the pupils are in the lower forms man 
of the children are leaving school before the completion of the Public School cours 
But it would be unfair to draw this conclusion, in the case of a few of the school 
in the newer sections of the Province, where the land is being taken up by youn: 
people and all the children in the localities concerned are comparatively young. 

The following tables give the facts regarding the distribution of the attendane 
in the English-French Schools visited and a comparison of the percentage of pupi 
in each form with the percentage in the Province. In this comparison, the R. ¢ 
Separate Schools are compared with the R. C. Separate Schools throughout tk 
Province, and the Public Schools with the Public Schools. The figures for the Pri 
vince are taken for the: year 1910 from the Report of the Minister of Education fc 
the year 1911. . 
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oS R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT, 
Form I.: | Form If. | Form II. | Form IV. | Form V. 

Ss DEMEIEDIIS To hc cuore smiod es PAL 786 517 339 12 
Berremntagea:. cof nc s\cShscdees But e283 (20! sch Aoi 0, Gye |e a 
3 eS | | | 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage 

TIE NEMETOVINCE: ¢cues <ebie cies Us tie us 3.45 tad hee ad ay Aimee in OR A oe Balle Be al Rea aie 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage 
| PEPE OMLALOVINCONG iets Crete bk cae Ciera Pac sachs eed eee aaa 6 1.84 | 4.44 1.42 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 

SSS Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 
| BUMber OME UDIS cet vices ss cceceoess 311 152 164 GL alae 
URES AS ASSOC pry ee 45.01 22. Oe oho 9,26 Sire ee 


Amount in Percentage above Percent- 
eave in the Province ..¥.2/... 2.2.0... 6.32 3.08 ASI OS dee Le ote toate 
oe ee eee SS ee eee 
} ‘Amount in Percentage below Percentage 

PTE COU Cette or te cick Wore was A ev eva Ot oe e Racha | Osseo a’etoie Be 10.83 - 3.24 


| PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 


Form I. | Form II. | Form ITI. | Form IV. |. Form V. 


BEN VHT DOES OL EU DULG. chk sl atte’ le ecole w'e 127 50 36 40 ee es lane 
| Pa Sees ok 6. Sue BS ce ae 54.74 21.55 15.52 Se LO eens eaten. 
Amount in Percentage above Percent- 


sage in. RTILUDERICTOV LCG lc ele ca xi0 6 Si 6 eee 16.04 DEOabie tance crt ee suai tetas te Mir tet ar SOS 


Amount. in Brecarecntaee below Percent- ; 
[agen the Provine Beet POG PTOVINCE. cine cele sce ss cies stg bons PSO pile g eae eg as Ase 4.02 11.40 3.24 


R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 


a aoe Form [. | Form II. | Form III.} Form IV.| Form V. 


| Number of gr Pupils RT ns a. ieee oe 45013 1,708 991 404 — 105 
Percentages... SAD oewiea oe ee 58.45 2212 12.83 5.23 1.36 


BORIRUNe EE TOVINCE Ts oeels colsaedestes 10.91 SOO MEA vaes aces Ma iLioate stare tl ad Goes kata: 


Amount in Percentage below Percent- 
CMEC EL TO VITCO teas ou cles cote wipia oe sb. ce Vs scl eruesle pene 4.33 9325 - 41 


eae in Percentage above Percent- 
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R.C, SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 


Form I. | Form Il. | Form III.) Form IV.| Form V. 


Amount in Percentage above Percent-|' : 
ASG iN Lhe LIOViNCEs <i: aeons aie sles cs 8.77 yt Cae POD NEEM i i Se 


Amount in Percentage below Percent- 
BEEN. UNE: ELOVINCE sie sve o's sce ste Harel aie omnes aes laine nie vereme 2.95 7.06 1.29 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. 


sees Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV.} Form V. 


NUNIDED OLS UDLIS ss sence Sie ne cee eee 842 304 188 161 2.) eee 
Percentages. so aubic s se atein ee ta es 56.32 20.33 12.58 10.07). eee 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage 

ine Gheed: LOV NCO male reais tease wate e 17.62 | 5 er I PR ee 
Amount i in Percentage below Percentage ) 

inthe WRroviNCes oe ee We Lc Sik ahs eaten ee eater orgies 6.96 8.82 3.24 

R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 
—— Form I. | Form II. | Form HI.; Form IV.| Form V. 

Number. ol Pupiis since. sano sine niet io erere 2,264 749 514 216- WiScee eee 
Percentages Flite osc som lets sete ees 59.53 19.69 13.52 1<20 <athaeeceeeniee ‘ 
Amount in Percentage above Percentage 


if, the sProVinGGs nec kiceens Fee saree 11.98 | .66 


Amount in Percentage below Percentage 
In, CHE: PLOVINCE cs haces th clears tareeol cere arava eres Teese 3.64 wae Let 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


— Form I. | Form Il. | Form IJI.| Form IV. | Form V.. 
Number OL CEUDIUS cae tecsssee meee ei: ta 497 os | ae 47 os eee 
Deccan eccae ier ee ee eee 81.72 72 | 23.81 23.81 | 18.01 13.01 $46 St 


Amount in Percentage above eee | dae 
in the *hrovinte’. seams oko ee es 19.02 4.89 


eoeevervrever|/eevreeeor eevee eevee ee ee ee 


——— a | nn ee 


Amount in Percentage below Percentage 
in the! ProviniGG ancien ec oem eace SP ole ce Clan cose Le oeieta ae 6.53 14.13 3.24 


{ 
{ < 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT AND GLENGARRY. 
Form | Form Form | Form Form 
i IL. g II. LV, Ve 
87 29 28 22 | bape nt se 
52.41 L747 16.87 TS 2250 hones 
ount in Percentage above Percentage in the 
POVINCEd: ech ea eh Sees loos rains LE CL ee Trait eae ater eee ee ree 
Amount in Percentage below Percentage in- the - 
PEEFOVINGE AT eee cre toe ie ae tics anaes hE Pleo wca es oes 1.45 2.67 6.34 Bee 


2. THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY THE RELATIVE. AGES 
bs oF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT FORMS. 


This is one of the best tests of the standing of a school. If, for example, a 
number of children of twelve years of age or over are found in Form II, it is 
pe that for some cause the training has been defective and that these children 


re likely to leave school with an inadequate education. The application of the 
le of ages is, of course, limited by the character of the grading in the schools, 
and must be checked by an examination of the pupils. 
) The following table gives the relation of standing to age in the schools visited. 
The number of pupils of each of the respective ages in each form is placed to the 


right of the figures in the first column indicating the ages. 
| R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT. 


| 
Ages. Form I. Form II. Form III. Form IY. Form V. 


Hs 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 


a en ne 


Ages. Form I. Form Il. | Form III. | Form IV. | Form V. 
DUVEATS pce se tite, sours eeae 7) ee AN Ii rir sat co 
GRVEATS Uso ee cnc uae ee (: ad Rn PEC Wer hy 
Tis VGHTS ah xe Meieie oe ference aoe 71 ye edecdgaccees|sgeudine og pette enn 
SNYVCATS agi e tee ais cece pieces 70 19 2 leeeeeseb eo oe] ane 
"9 years Sr iai eres ete a iy ees 35 28 ines aces eeee o «0c } «nite 
Tyee ce ee 36 me} 17-1 Se 
iperire i 23 eo. |. 3 
1? penance see 5 15 51 9 | 
{Biyeuren ssh hay De ge cae 33 20 |. Se 
(avec ee Bi ete ae 20 6 |. 
LO PY CATS etree sie ce no eens aes ease Ake SH Ew ake pee ee 2 8 a “ona eee 
165 Years sos pect ss Ree A CB eed legen ee yetees tune [eee eee anes | 1. |..2. Soe 


PUBLIC 


DIVERTS oo ae ee oie ore ares & cele om ene nears 


GO VGSTS eer leer es cee eC neh site siete sie arse 
F VORES Serene ewe Gee Grain c Sree inisiereiee aie a ee 
SVECATS eres Clete oe Cr Dene ene abn sae 


OVER TS ie ew ten oe Ptr eee ab maimnsis 


SCHOOLS, KENT. 


| Form I. Form II. | Form III. Form IV. 


6. |Lawelitetheent er 
6. ol ee 
2 oll. ah ee 
a5) als eis Ao 
igen 7 \caeeste 
14 8 :. a 
Gan 3. |. 
7 mn 10 1 
4 7 i 6 
4 2 6 4 
Fa ene 1 1 peas 
Ree Ecc, hook , 3 
‘Pee ae OUR i ee 1 
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| R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 


Ages. 


5 years 


6 years 


eoeoee ever es vee e eee eo ae 


| 7 years 


’ 8 years 


eeoereseesee eo eres erxes ee 


9 years 


10 years 


11 years 


| 12 years 


eooeoesernee sees ee ee oe 


| PEVCAESICS Poach s fs 6 cic sea 
14 years 

| 

| 15 years 


ceooeseeeoeoeeee eee eeoe 


eoeeeeene es ee eevee eoe 


@eeoeveeee er eevee ee ee |e Foe Te ee FFD 


eereecervreereeoee se ee ee |e eee seee sea 


Form II. 


eree eevee eee 


eoeoeereoereeeeae 


@esreeee2e e008 


Form III. 


eeeereseee ev eee 


eooeoeeeseeeeseeeee ee |e Fee Fe ee eee Hi eee FH THT HSH Hl HR Ho FH HP HHH OHS 


e@oeeeseee 2 e088 


aeoereseeoevr ved 


ee xo eer eevee 


Form IV. | Form V. 


eooxeeesee e 8 Bo 


coos es ee 88 oe 


eoeoeorsr eer ee eee 


R.C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. 


2S SSH W eo PE F508 ina ee Re 
BLOS Veal ees ness ca ce peaerers , 
16 years 


17 years 


| 


Form I. | Form II, | Form III. 


215 
334 
* 397 
359 
248 
199 


eor7 ee oF oH FHKE 


eeorveer se ee ee 


eee eee P77 FF7T FHT HTH | HP THHT HT HHH HHH FILS HTR HST HOR DH HO HTD 


eore eee e soe 


eeereeoeeseeaee 


eooer ee ere eevee 


eereeeeree eee eR FF FF | eee HF eH Hees HP TRHFHF FH FF SHH e/ Hoe eT So HR RR HOHE 


Form IV, | Form V. 


eovee7 ee ev eR 90 


ereec se eeexeeel|/s3a9 9999 99298 


eooes eves se eaa8 


~_Leeer ease cove 
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PMI espe een ca a aoe eo LE SE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT AND RUSSELL. ‘ 
Ages. | Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form IV. 
BOATS ook ee Pe cile sare a Ca OREN a tes jh Pe ree MrT bs 
GVEA cee dca a eeen aa taats wetelriee bE ae AH ARM ein 
TEV CATS Wee eee ange contre ety oa ee ree 151 Lee i tenes ie nae oan | 
REVCATS) i ce eaten Geer CL aaiuien =e fete 183 isto 1 fod, AS Sots | 
ORV CATS caste oaiey Wen tin eisis ohs> tie eraieuaie.o.a1e'eteus 122 64 ae MRE 5 
AOSV GATS eer es cette ts os ce eae Se 70 re 20 1 33 | 
Livs ence eS Pare ee ee Sac iital Pak Ceara 40 14 
{TE Rg eR AL te RI Phy Grae 58 57 fame 
TS atte ee Se Get I a oh 18 40 aioe 
Ty are alte, RP Wine sie 35 
Lp ren en ray Sa Dee ee 6 26 : 
AGUVCATS: steno rtine we wesiee ta ee stele wie s/s es aE Sirs Siva ll aleterauntnale ore’ a) steerer 8 
LTA YCALS mt nraie Safa tie eeieaieensisie aoa, 8.8 eons wen | ee ardhe Gis ie Cina Gales wegen 2 3 
R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. : 
Ages. Form I. Form II. | Form II. | Form IV. ) 
OSV CALS aids wie sicmae's mie ttle on cla Wietate ais oe k8 1230 + Vo ee See ei sole ee Sipe ee Aiieia oe 
GLVCSTS cee crete pos stars Ueliep eieoie ea miue » STA ipa ices oe eee waa... 
UiVOATS 2 eae ee ree eee po Sea eeeeeniae ys  4go 8 2. yee ee een eae 
Syonran ue ee eet een 3 | 20 
Miponta eee ae ee ee Ryesio 3 | a8 Se 
Tsvoats ou docs gee ene ee Aeon pot oki 0. | on 
11 years........ Pc no; 
AGZVOATS Lee Cueth e's 3 Pomme 


er | |S | 


0 FD Pec et i ge PP OU SN oy SN Fn eh tl oecnes Seicrotaycee 2 1 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICTS. 


Ages. Form I. Form II. Form ITI. Form IV, 

PMOL ea fara Sia s ses Gee Sees Sewyehe bicime § 55 ess basher «cust mt. win wan acg coer iatl Siena eRe Pe ee 
DMV CULRtett 2 yclen Ae e's oon eer as OO i Seer ei o siceis anes cel eee nee ae emo 
NE Dis age el sin. wtepeter ven Sosin dv age oiahe' als’ 84's O58 aby ab Pee Oe fates be orale eelentabncmieaec ae 
MCAT Sete lay vcd’ sc ciociete © a creole 885 6 sees OO eT brent LE era RUE ates Seatbelts cate Laat anaraane cee 
BR Hts eee er fen etace ates drqis. bie Cbfa ae. d wie © 84 2 
BUPEVORLS oe cles vio wkts ccs, clei somes vt sans | 43 12 
1 Wess. Sau ee eee pagee: eet uae 
2) (ote oe ee ee ee aay 6 
PMUCAT SO setatitaisics o's sites. f so oes oases aves 9 23 ine 
MV OCU ERR tt fois Se sraiscO oieis <a! deck wee Gi 5 25 wales 9 
Oe re ert 6 12 
OMe Dae aoe eee Ec s: dicid?s was Lace wc Sale eves [pate esse cecglss Vee pnne bes 2 
Ma Sec oisls og AAS oe iotal noses sie 4 We | sas sie wloieisis'e oie we vee He's 508 Lia's ie Sere 
BOB VEALS Ae de euiccisie ores clus Sass sons se as es Deine Persie allie soPk, a bela ee layer tibty ate Vencoaieeen anne 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, STORMONT ANDZGLENGARRY. 

Ages. Form I. Form II. Form III. 

BGEUER fod stae ee seg ties Side ve belles ou ees. EL Wiis Se) PS% aioe 9s aHiere ated Bioeatenk Vere as eaeet Ene 
CREE Si ea) sia als cap Wis org ad vase7e biniele! biel ees x i3iiae Ce Rea a Dae tole we mee es Pe 
7 SSCS ig oh a a in ne eS aA LO ae fe eee hoes Sib wel Fils ec Che 6 ee re 
Sara oy Seo ae 15 Wee Repo ee, 
ORVCAUS cae rly < eittare eel te slg a bie's's «2's en 16a 6 3 1 
TUE a PS tel ch chee oe 3 M4 Per dae e eho ee 3 7 7 1 1 
DUBV OATS ne ns ha arti eee eek aula Tipe 4 5 OG 4 iT 
ieee ty Veer Oe Re 6 8 3 
PSY CEG He ihe Ce etal eletets Se SoS Sicie oe a Pola ware 1 es 3 6 3 
PAB A ee oe ree o aaias slate state Wie « ile Wise eso ns oes 1 4 8 
MEN CATA ee rag oe eet a iis og ooo Peale < Cw aig ee he cance wae cer 1 4 
PRRVE RGU een Ye tacts Se day et ve binl'ele'e wviWa bc Rae's. | plea eels ss ee Lee oe eee 
WER CATS rea eels Se Ares ciccricta ON tase Kets cle e Gena a's sn '6s,) Gavennrpte dole eieiha re wrulees Wie 1 
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: i 
In comparing ages and grading, it is difficult to fix upon a standard of relation! 
Possibly, making due allowance for all considerations, pupils should be regarded: 
as below grade if not promoted from the first form before they are ten years of 
age, from the second form before they are twelve, and from the third form before 
they are fourteen. 
The percentages of the pupils below grade on this basis in Form I, Form I, 
and Form: III, are given below. ye 


Schools. Form I. | Form II. | Form IIL 
R. C. Separate Schools, Essex and Kent.............. 16.27 28.28 14.31 | 
Public Schools; Hsbex Lsihrc. Sa oe ee 19.93 19.73 16.02 - 
Public Sohdole’ Rentes tas en ee eee 27.55 12... 2 {are 
R. C. Separate Schools, Russell and the City of Ottawa. 15.82 27 .63 18.06 
R. C. Deparate SCHOOLS; PrESCOUL Soames ited se eis telettege . 16.46 20. 13.65, 
Public Schools, Prescott and Russell......... See NS tn te | eee aa 28.29 Bes bss 
R. C. Separate Schools, Districts..........sseegseeene- 23.50 | 36.58 | a annam 
Public! Schools, Districts ..).c...ccsscessstssssssonvee 19.52 |. 35.12 | eeeenam 
Public Schools, Stormont and Glengarry.......... bie Diarcut B48 ~~ oi adaa 


3. EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY AGE AND STANDING OF THE 
PUPILS ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


Such a test would be sufficient if it could be applied satisfactorily. It is 
impossible to obtain full and accurate data. On account of the frequent changes 
which had taken place in the teachers of the different schcols, full information 
regarding pupils who had left school could not be ascertained. In the returns 
given below the numbers are incomplete and the standing is only approximately 
given by the designation of the forms to which the pupils had been promoted before 
they left school.. | 

The facts in as far as they could be obtained are given in the table below. 

The returns are arranged as in the table giving the relation of standing to age. 

Children under eleven years of age are not included in the list. A few below 
this age were reported as being out of school because they had moved to localities 
where there were no schools. The probability is that some of them at least will 
have opportunities of continuing their courses. 


——— 
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| R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, ESSEX AND KENT. | 
Ages | Form I. | Form II. | Form IT]. | Form IV. | Form V. 
; 2 = - 4, BY: ; 
MAL ae oa hele ho sess caboen Fie catia i i 1 PS tater Ga AP tes 
Be CORTS cot ois cc, coke os kaos 1 13 Gag Wie occa AS h Ls ata oe ee otras 
‘18 BRE GeMrcrt re core 6 Cais. Sietesncs 2 12 37 7 a 
Bears sn. sete es 1 15 24 tral Book ee beers 
DUE My ee eee ey toa L. aaishu. cane oc 5 11 33 2 
10 Ty SANTEE Sap hea eg Ga erage perenne 2 BUS Bile egy ad 
rs ee ee fle Aah chaicie Whe Seicle old ire so.0 6 &diotmeelee ds to eekene Lesh ee oe 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ESSEX. 
a | pa tetas : 
Ages | Form I. | Form II. | Form III. | Form lV. 
= 
BMEVEATS ees wee sale bec ase ccs ee ba eeeces 1 12 cS ears eee 
RE ERO Oe ee eee able ate 2 a | Cee PUR a tae fo, 
Pe ee ea, 3 1 | 4 10 
MMOS rene heres wc ae aos 5. ok 0S Fars eles’ 1 2 8 7 
pia REN EOD en eee Nahe SU IL Se ac ataln'p Gate > 1 9 7 
TERT em ON eee Tin Gon elk Saad Loo dh Sih tows Let yh ee eas 1 
CAP RR See SMMC ar sy aig aH, OP ls La og gs aie Mahe aia eae wale ko 0% 2 | | 1 
: PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KENT. 
Ages. | Form I. Form II. Form III. | 

14 =o) eee 1a CRE LAST a noe eenary Pees Seana Dare MOREL eGR Fag oe Ch (a de. eae 
MEER ON Cee COAT, Seas Sic s ohee och & dba be ce els bereiee a 1 
DE MCAES Wien casi cic ce ecetas |es aera cc wees 4 1 


} 
17 years 


err eeeererseesereev eee eo je eee eeeereneae 
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R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, RUSSELL AND THE CITY OF OTTAWA. 


Ages. Form I. Form II.: Form III. Form IV. Form V. 
LL years fio onder conte te 10 25 SM PERRO Seco ee 
(2 years Seve Be 15 38 22 
iiyears eee 10 ATR ae eee 3 | 
14 VOATS. see eeeeeeeeeeeess 12 29 67 48 3 
LOSYVEATS ss. snee welewe nies sale 1 5 30 47 4 
1G Years’. Soa ay sauces eee oie 1 3 17, 20 6 
DIS V CATS ies er cerniiiecetk cists ouals e chete oot ee a witina scotay se ale Hane tstar ele © aaenaiets 9 a 6 
AG SVORTS wii. Soe i's ernie 4515 bon tds & arel oie ts «tie 6a) otorelt tem cree ckatl canoer eaten eee EE Pee Pee 


R. C. SEPARATE SCHOOLS, PRESCOTT. , 


Ages. | Form [. | Form II. Form III. Form IV. Form V. 
1] years.........seeeseeee. | 4 + A) aes waintenied se 
12 VOAIS wiatee tis aisles Chitose a 6 9 9 8 1 
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4, EFFICIENCY oF ScHooLs AS DETERMINED BY THE NUMBER oF PuPILs WHO 
PASSED THE HiagH SCHOOL ENTRANCE HXAMINATION. 


This test gives a fair indication of the number of pupils who may continue 
their studies beyond the limits of Form IV of the Public School, and, as such, is 
important; but should not be relied on solely as a basis for estimating the general 
efficiency of schools. Many fourth form pupils who have no intention of attending 


a High School do not try this examination. Moreover, in many schools, pupils 
who have special ability or exceptional advantages are pushed forward to pass the — 
examination, while a large proportion of those who leave school have inferior 


training. 


The following table shows, (a) The total number who passed the High School 
Entrance Examination at the examination preceding the inspection of the schools. 
(b) The percentage of the total enrolled attendance that passed. (c) A comparison 
of the percentage of the enrolled attendance that passed with the corresponding 
percentage for the Province for the year 1910. 


Percentage of : 
Be ee eT | enrolled at- Below 
eraseing aie tendance Percentage 
chools Entrance passing the for ‘ 
Saat tion Entrance the Province. 
‘| Examination. 
R. C. Separate Schools, Essex and Kent......... AG 1.45 1.05 
Public’ SchoolssKiesex S720. .caachs ee ere etae 4 58 1.92 
Public: SchooleKientascnr: ea cun whe cade awe: 1 43 2.07 
R. C. Separate Schools, Russell and the City of 
Otte Wascre Bc eas ay rene he adn ieee 16 .20 2.30 
R. C. Separate Schools, Prescott ........ 22.5000. 20 .61 1.89 
Public Schools, Prescott and Russell............ 16 1.07 1.43 
R, CeSeparate Schools; Districtssit. 2. . s.s06 van 45 1.18 1.32 
Publie Schools! Districts. s.tes ea eee antes ete 1 i Ve 2.38 
Public Schools, Stormont and Glengarry 7.0... sian ao tee sisi sake sin oun 2.50 


5. EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS AS DETERMINED BY AN EXAMINATION OF 
THE PUPILS. 


‘he pupils were, as a rule, examined in the following subjects: English conver- 


sation, Forms I-IV; English reading, Forms I-IV; English spelling, Forms II-IV; — 


English composition, Forms II-IV ; writing, Forms II-IV; arithmetic, Forms I-IV; 
geography, Forms III and IV; drawing, Forms II-IV. 


The tests were both oral and written. The examinations were conducted mainly 


by myself, but the teachers of the schools were usually asked to take some part, espe-— 


cially when pupils showed diffidence in answering. 
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English conversation was tested by special examinations in Forms I and II and 
in connection with the reading and other exercises in Forms III and IV. 

Selections for reading were taken from the work which had been covered in the 
class. In grading the reading, word recognition, pronunciation, expression, and 
the mastery of the meaning of what was read were taken into account. 


The arithmetic tests were as follows :— 


Form I: Oral questions on number combinations, the addition and the subtraction 
tables. 


Form II: Tests on the simple rules, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. 


Forms III and IV: Simple practical problems within the limits of the Public School 
.Course of Study. 


Written compositions were required of pupils in Forms Ih TL vandal ja4 
simple reproduction story was usually given in Form II and themes in Forms III 
and IV. 

The spelling exercises were taken from the work covered in the Speller or in 
the Reader. 

Writing was judged from an examination of the copy-books and of the written 
exercises in other subjects. 

In geography, oral tests were given on the work which had been done in class. 
A part of the questions usually had reference to the geography of Canada. 

Drawing was marked from the exercises done by the pupils in the course of the 
term’s work. In some schools these were not available or were very meagre, and the 
- subject was not graded. 

In many of the schools the teachers were asked to review for me portions of the 
work covered in history, but as time could not be found for this exercise in all the 
schools, the subject was not graded. 

The character of the work is indicated by the grades I, II, II, IV, V. The 
grading is to be regarded as relative. In general terms, I means results excellent; 
II, good; III, fair; IV, bad; V, very bad, results practically nil. A grading lower 
than TII shows that the results are unsatisfactory. In assigning the gradings, my 
general standard was determined by what my experience in inspecting Public and 
Separate Schools throughout the Province had shown me to be possible under similar 
conditions in English schools; but in the English subjects certain allowances were 
made for the inherent difficulties which French-speaking pupils experience in learn- 
ing a new language. For example, the grading in English conversation was esti- 
mated approximately by the following standards : 


Form I: Ability to give the names of familiar objects and actions and to use a very 
few common action, attributive, and relational words. 


Form II: Knowledge of a wider range of notional and relational words and the 
ability to carry on a very simple conversation involving simple questions 
and answers. 

Form III: The ability to carry on a more extended conversation on topics connected 
with the school or the home. : 


Form IV: Ability to carry on an ordinary conversation. 
4 : 
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A grading E in conversation means either that the class consists of English- 
speaking children or that the pupils have the power in conversation of ordinary Eng- 
lish-speaking children. 

The combinations I-II, II-III, etc., indicate shadings in grading in the same 
class or in two or more classes of the same form. 

The results of the examinations conducted at the time of the inspection are 
given in the summaries which follow. The general remarks indicate the chief defects 
in each subject of study. It is not to be inferred that the criticisms apply to all 
classes. In every subject excellent results were found in certain schools. The grad- 
ings which follow the general statements indicate the situation. 


Standing in English Conversation. 


English conversation as distinguished from English reading finds a place in 
most of the schools in Eastern Ontario and the Districts but is seldom regarded as 
a separate subject of study in the schools of Essex and Kent. Where the subject 
is introduced, a fair beginning is being made in its development. ‘Teachers carry 
the work up to a certain point, but lack the knowledge and the skill necessary to 
continue it. They find it a simple matter to teach pupils the names of a few 
common objects in and about the school and to teach a few action words, but 
difficulty is experienced in widening the range and introducing the relational words 
necessary to consecutive thought and expression. 

The Berlitz method is used very generally in the schools of Kastern Ontario and 
the Districts. When teachers were asked to review for me the work done in English 
conversation, the exercises exhibited usually covered a part or the whole of the mat- 
ter of the first four lessons in the handbook for pupils. In not more than 20 per 
cent. of the schools did the work done in formal conversation extend beyond this 
limit. Under ordinary conditions, the topics embraced in these lessons may be thor- 
oughly taught in two months to beginners; yet it was not unusual to find pupils 
who had been in school two, three, or even four years, who had not advanced beyond 
them. When teachers reach this limit, they mark time in repeating the same round 
of exercises. 

It will be observed that, although English is not regarded as a special subject of 
study in many of the schools of Essex and Kent, yet the grading of these schools in 
conversation is on the whole higher than in the schools in other parts of the Pro- 
vince. The reasons to be assigned are two. First, the pupils as a rule have wider 
opportunities for learning English outside of the school, and second, English is 
used very generally in these schools as a medium of instruction. 

The results of the examinations in conversation are summed up in the follow- 
ing table. The figures given below the grades indicate in each case the number of 
schools in which the classes were given the grading. 
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Standing in English Reading. 


As a rule, pupils recognize words readily and read without hesitation, but with 
a more or less distinctly marked French accent. The reading is usually expression- 
less, but exceptions are found in a few schools where the training is exceptionally 
good. 

Very frequently pupils attain expertness in uttering the words without any 
appreciable understanding of the matter read. This defect is not confined to the 
lower classes only. I found many children reading in the Third and the Fourth 
Reader who were but repeating words which apparently called up no ideas to give 
them meaning. 

When pupils begin English reading and French reading at the same time, there 
is a tendency towards confusion both in the use of words and in pronunciation. 
Mistakes in pronunciation were specially noticeable when phonic methods were 
employed in teaching the reading in each language. The pupils constantly mixed 
the phonic values of the letters in the two languages. 

The results of the examinations in reading are summed up in the following 
table. The figures given below the grades indicate in each case the number of 
schools in which the classes were given the grading. 
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Standing in English Speliing. 


Lists of words from the Reader or the Speller are usually given by teachers to 
the pupils for home-work. I found that a fair proportion of the words assigned 
were well prepared. When the assignment is taken from the Speller, sufficient 
. attention is seldom given to the meanings of the words as used in sentences. It 
was very common to find pupils learning thoroughly the spelling of scores of words 
whose meanings they did not understand. I found also that words which were 
spelled correctly by pupils when given by me as tests were frequently mispelled 
when used by the same pupils in their English compositions. The spelling in the 
composition was in almost every case an attempted phonic representation of the 
pronunciation of the words as used in conversation. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in spelling. The figures 
below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were given the 
grading : 
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Standing in English Composition. 


The standing of the pupils is lower in English Composition than in any other 
of the departments of English. Many pupils whose attainments in conversation are 
satisfactory have but little power of expressing themselves in written form. On 
the other hand, in a few schools the pupils’ ability in writing was found to be in 
advance of their power in conversation. This was notably the case in the senior 
fourth classes in the R. C. S. S. No. 10, Alfred (Village of Alfred), and the 
R. C. 8. S. No. 6, Russell (Village of Embrun), where I received some unusually 
good exercises in Composition. The pupils in these schools receive special train- 
ing in written work for the Entrance Examination. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in composition. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 
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Summary of Standing in English. 

In what proportion of the schools are the children learning to speak, to read, 
and to write English? ‘The question is difficult to answer because ability in any 
sphere is relative and cannot well be measured by a fixed standard. 

One can say with confidence that the children who leave the third and fourth 
forms of certain schools are acquiring the power to speak, to read, and to write. 
In these schools, English conversation, English reading, and English composition 
are graded I, I-II, or II, depending on the standing. With equal confidence, it 
may be said that the pupils leaving the third and the fourth forms of other schools 
are not acquiring these powers. In these schools conversation, reading, and com- 
position are graded IV, IV-V, or V, depending on the standing. Of the conditions 
in the remaining schools, there is room for reasonable differences of opinion depend- 
ing on one’s interpretation of “ speak,” “ read,” and “ write.” 

In assigning the grades I-III inclusive I had in mind as a standard a moder- 
ately comprehensive and free working knowledge of English in speaking, in read- 
ing, and in written composition. All Form III and Form IV classes in which this 
standard is being attained are graded III or higher. Many of the pupils in classes 
graded III-IV show a fair amount of freedom in expression within a very narrow 
range in vocabulary; others who have very little freedom in expression, have wider 
vocabularies. Were the pupils of either class to reside for a few months in an Eng- 
lish-speaking community, they would soon begin to find themselves at home among 
the people. 

The following table shows regarding the standing of Form III and Form IV 
classes in conversation, reading, and composition: (1) percentage of schools graded 
I-III inclusive, (2) percentage of schools graded below III, (3) percentage of 
schools in which there were no Form III and Form IV classes for examination. 


Conversation. . Reading. Composition. 


-- Classification of Schools. 
Form | Form | Form | Form | Form Form 
III. LY HL IV. TE 


| | ES | | | SE 


R.C.S.S.,  |Percentage of Schools grad- 
Essex & ed I-III, inclusive........ 87.50 | 78.12 | 68.75 !. 68.75 | 68.75 


Percentage of Schools grad- 
edibelow- lll, 2S eee. 12.50 d.126|) 2 81e2bse 12-0 meoiees 6.25 


Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes|........ 18273 tee oe 18.764. pee 
P.S., s Percentage of Schools grad- 
Hssex. ed I-III, inclusive........ 66.67 + - 73.33%] ~ 58.33%) 66.67) eae 60. 
Percentage of Schools grad- 
ed:below Tt ck See eee aes 1acG3 6.66 | 26.67! 13.33 


Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes.} 33.33 26 .67 33.33 26.67 33.33 26.67 


Pass Percentage of Schools grad- 
Kent. ed I-III, inclusive........ 100. 50. 100. 50. 50. 50. 
Percentage of Schools grad- | 
ed DElLOW TT ieee ales Sh al rc ae era ne 50. clove aes 


eee | er | ee | ee 


Percentage of Schools in | 
which there are no classes.|........ BO Seta ere 50 i: al ria 50. 
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Conversation. Reading. Composition. 
— Classification of Schools. 
Form Form Form Form Form Form 
ED IV. TLE: IV. TE IV. 
R.C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools erad- : 
Russell & | ed I-III, inclusive........| 23.81 2063 Sl. 140 o0e LO 9.52 | 17.46 
Ottawa. _——_—_————————————_ | —_—_—— 
Percentage of Schools grad- 
COsDELO WEL inte seties ete’ 68.25 | 34.92 | 60.32 | 25.40 | 82.54 38.10 
Percentage of Schools in : 
which there are no classes. 7.94 44,44 7.94 44.44 7.94 44.44 
R.C.S.S., |Percentage of Schools grad- 
Prescott ed I-III, inclusive........| 15.69 ie Oo 19.61 2256 19.61 MAES = 
Percentage of Schools grad- 
ed. below Tile oe es cs 80.39 | 47.06 | 76.47 | 48.14 76.47 43.14 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes. 3.92 35.29 ya 35.29 3.92 35.29 
P.S., a Percentage of Schools grad- 
Prescott edeleiii inclusives...ie..1..0L.f6 | 6816-1 58.825)- 61762) 4118 58.82 
& (coast EE oe Sg ee as EN 
Russell. |Percentage of Schools grad- 
ed below. ow Le 26.47 11.76 29-41. 11276: 147,06 sae 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes.| 11.76 26.47 11.76 26.47 11.76 26.47 
R.C.S8.8., |Percentage of Schools grad- 
Districts. ed I-III, inclusive........ 62.07 58.62 Hid 55.17 | 48.27 DOLE 
Percentage of Schools grad- | , 
ectbelowililn as ose o tees 34.48 6.90 AAS 835° 10584 ean 10.34 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes. Se) 34.48 Bra) 34.48 8.45 34.48 
Pats Percentage of Schools grad- 
Districts. ed I-III, inclusive........| 10.71-| 17.86 14-289) 17.86" 210271 14.28 
Percentage of Schools grad- 
ero below: Lifsaiet eee eins 46.43 17.86 42°86-|\ 717.86 1-46.43 4 921-43 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are noclasses.| 42.86 64.28 42.86 64.28 42.86 64.28 
P.Se Percentage of Schools grad- 
Stormont edteiil ine isiveceds ot-s ok 60.607 >| 66567 eee 66.67 | 66.67 | 66.67 
& pa ae OS A liao Neat oie ei ia a Cero 
Glengarry.|Percentage of Schools grad- 
COEDelLOWrLLLewaw acts oils DOTOGT locales LOGE AbSe. Siew QoL Doe eter wae 
Percentage of Schools in 
which there are no classes.|........ Bia ty atts spc eee BP fos eaten 33.33 
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Standing in Arithmetic. 


As in English schools, arithmetic receives a great deal of attention. In the 
schools employing trained teachers the elementary number work is usually intro- 
duced through object teaching and the results may be regarded as fair. In most 
of the other schools the introductory work is below the average. Pupils in Form Il 
are, as a rule, fairly expert in calculations involving the simple rules, but those in 
Form III and Form IV lack power in solving simple practical problems. 


The following table summarizes the results of the tests in arithmetic. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were | 
given the grading. 
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Standing in Geography. 

Some of the teachers who have had training are making efforts to carry out 
the course as outlined for the different grades in the Public School Course of Study 
and some good work is found in their classes. On the whole, the lessons in 
geography in the other schools consist principally in the formal repetition of work 
prepared from notes, text-books, maps, etc. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in geography. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 


The handwriting of pupils is on the average as good as that of pupils of the 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Form III. | Form IY. 
They dI-U1T 7 TIE I-IV -1V 4 IV-¥ Tt Slee i iy | IV 

Tea ae a as a OU Se Oe cae ede eas 
ReC2S.55 

Essex and Kent..... HS 4 9 LON a We Ur 5 5 10 a | 1 
BrS. | 

MER yer? iae.s vais of’ e' aes 1 6 LM, aot lta a Hee natn 1 TO, | apes iia 
Brs., \ 

OTR eTe Nines shore ls eo e-ed's oe avace Rie Me eat te Tiate ate acne eae eter oll atte: atte 1 tT | Sse 

Ree Ss | | 
_ Russell and Ottawa..) 1 |...... 20 Za Nes Sa Yas Gee 3 3 16 BY Bors tg 
R.0.8.5S., | 

BEPOSGOUUH. Ad oes cece [sees 4 10 12 9 1 3 3 T2 (ia 5 

aye 

Prescott and Russell.|.... 3 8 1S aay Ce See oan 2 ff 9 5 | 1 
R. C.S. S., 

PISETIGEG GS ostsve'e ae 6 0 1 4 6 TOR Ss eres 5. 6 6 2A saan 

|| | | | —__|__—__———. 

Districts......-.ecce[eees 1 5 Ao achace ae 1 2 2 Ee Decco 
PUS., 

Stormont &Glengarry|....|...... Zu eioee a oe sete dt cer arate so: ceatieler ote che 1 I ete 
Standing in Writing. ay 4 a 1 


an 
” i 


same standing in English schools. Some of the teachers, especially those belonging: 
to religious communities, have given the subject special attention, and the pro-- 
ficiency of their pupils is very creditable. The writing of the pupils in the senior’ 
division of P. S. 8. No. 2, Sandwich West, should be specially mentioned. I have 
never found better work in a rural school. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in writing. The figures 
below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were given the 
grading. 
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Standing in Drawing. 


The drawing in most of the schools consists in the copying of pictures from 
text-books or the blackboard. In a few schools I found exceptionally good work in 
object drawing both in black and white and in colours. Several of the teachers 
had taken special courses of study in art and a good beginning in the subject is 
being made in the schools under their charge. 

The following table summarizes the results of the tests in drawing. The 
figures below the grades indicate the number of schools in which the classes were 
given the grading. 
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Standing in French. 


No systematic examination of the pupils in French was made during the in- 
spection of schools, but I had many opportunities incidentally of estimating the 
training. As in the case of other subjects, results vary with the character of the 
teacher employed. Where good teachers are employed, pupils are improving their 
forms of speech, learning to read and to write French and are laying the founda- 
tion for the higher study of the French language and literature in the High Schools 
or University. On the whole, it may be said that in all schools where the subject 
is continued into Form III, pupils are gaining the power to grasp thought from 
the printed page in an ordinary book or periodical. Written composition is the 
subject in which pupils are the most deficient. 


Efficiency of Schools. 


Jt is evident from an examination of the results of all the tests applied that the 
English-French schools are, on the whole, lacking in efficiency. The tests combine 
to show that a large proportion of the children in the communities concerned leave 
school to meet the demands of life with an inadequate equipment in education. 

This statement applies to the general situation and should not be interpreted 
to mean that all the schools included in the lists at the beginning of the report are, 
as compared with other schools in the Province, inefficient. The schools at Am- 
herstburg, North Bay, Vankleek Hill, Windsor, and some of the schools in the City 
of Ottawa, are good types of the graded school. Like most schools of this class, 
they have their weaknesses in staff and organization; but, everything considered, 
they are at least the equal of average graded schools in urban centres elsewhere. 
The school at Plantagenet (P. S. S. No. 6A, North Plantagenet) is doing excellent 
work. It has given good support to the High School, and few, if any, schools in 
villages of the size have supplied the Province with more teachers. The school at 
Fournier (R. C. S. S. No. 4; South Plantagenet) has also an excellent record. The 
teachers in the Public School at Wendover (No. 3, North Plantagenet), taking into 
account the handicaps (two teachers in one class-room with a large attendance of 
pupils), are getting good results, especially in the teaching of English. The rural 
schools, R. C. S. S. No. 3B, North Colchester; R. C. 8. 8. No. 4, Cambridge; 
R. C. S. S. No. 15, North Plantagenet, and P. S. S. No. 1, Hanmer, considering the 
limitations under which they are working, are efficient schools. 

Nor is it to be inferred that the schools named are the only ones in which good 
work is being done. They are selected mainly to show the possibility of good results 
under varying conditions in the English-French Schools. Those first mentioned 
are types of the graded school in mixed English-speaking and French-speaking | 
urban centres. Plantagenet (three teachers) is a village school in a French-speak- 
ing community. Fournier is a small school (two teachers) in a mixed Eneglish- 
speaking and French-speaking village. Wendover is a similar school in a French- 
speaking village. The others are rural schools with one teacher each working under 
different conditions in French-speaking centres. 
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1. DIFFICULTIES OF THE BILINGUAL SITUATION. 


The bilingual situation presents in itself a problem of special difficulty. 
Children have learned to understand and to speak one language, and they are re- 
quired, in addition, to master the ordinary subjects of the Public School Course 
of Study, to learn another language, and to become so proficient in it that, in a 
reasonable time, it may be made the means of communication and the medium of 
instruction. It is evident that these demands add materially to the work of the 
schools. Results, therefore, equal to those attained in the ordinary English schools 
cannot be expected in the same period of time. . 


2. IRREGULARITIES IN ATTENDANCE. 


The irregularities in attendance are doubtless the cause of the backwardness 
of pupils in many of the schools. The facts regarding the attendance of pupils in the 
Counties of Essex and Kent, given in the table, do not indicate fully the actual 
conditions. In many schools the same pupils are absent continuously for several 
months in the year. It is evident that children who attend school in this way at 
broken intervals for short periods and leave school at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen 
years of age, cannot, even under the conditions obtaining in well-equipped schools, 
receive a satisfactory education. The demands of life are now becoming so exact- 
ing that the ordinary period at school (from five to fourteen years) is regarded 
as too short to give a fair preparation for it. When this period is cut down to 
one-third. the results are disastrous. , 

Trregularity in attendance lessens the efficiency of even the best schools. Take, — 
for example, St. Alphonsus School, Windsor, which has a competent staff of 
teachers, and has, I understand, maintained a competent staff for years. No 
special demands are made on it in teaching children to speak English, because, 
although about 30 per cent. of the children are French-speaking, all, with the 
exception of one pupil in Form I, speak English. The standing of the pupils as 
determined by my examination of the classes was in most departments good, and, 
upon the whole, satisfactory in all. The school has had a fair record at the 
Kintrance Examinations. Yet, when one compares the standing of the pupils 
with their ages in the following table, he is convinced that there is a considerable 
percentage of loss in efficiency in the school. Inquiry shows that this loss is due 
eae to irregularities in attendance and to changes of pupils from school to 
school. , 


Number of Pupils of the Various Ages in the Different Forms of the St. 
Alphonsus School, Windsor. 


Forms. Oyr.| 6 yr.| 7yr.| 8yr.| 9 yr. | 10 yr.| 11 yr.) 12 yr] 18 yr.| 14 yr! 15 yr.| 16 yr. 


—— | 
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3. PREPONDERANCE OF TEACHERS OF THE LOWER GRADES. 


The teachers engaged in the English-French Schools show special zeal and 
earnestness in their work. I am convinced that they are conscientiously doing 
their best to train the children under their charge. Moreover, a very large per- 
centage of them have the natural temperament and instincts of the teacher, but 
it is manifest that many of them are seriously handicapped in their efforts by the 

lack of academic and professional training. In discussions of the question of 
teacher supply, I have sometimes heard the opinion expressed thut the employ- 
ment of a teacher of high qualifications is unnecessary in the ordinary school, 

| especially when the attendance is made up mainly of young children. This view 
presupposes a very narrow function for the school. It is true that now and then 

a first-class or a second-class teacher, through lack of aptitude, fails, while a 

teacher of a lower grade, of high natural attainments, is markedly successful; yet, 

as a rule, wherever well-trained teachers are continuously employed in a com- 

unity for a period of years, the educational standards are high, while they are 

low where teachers of inferior qualifications are similarly employed. This principle 

has special application to the English-French Schools, because, as I have pointed 
out, unusual demands are made upon the teachers in these schools. There can be 
no doubt whatever but that the efficiency of the English-French Schools is seri- 

ously lowered by the employment of such a large proportion of teachers holding 

certificates of the lower grades. The depressing effects are intensified by the con- 

stant changes which take place in the staffs of the schools. The table giving the 

length of service of the teachers empioyel shows that nearly 60 per cent. of the 

total number of teachers have been in their present positions less than one year. 


4. LACK OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR ATTENDING SCHOOL. 


The backwardness of the older children in the small isolated communities in 
the Districts is frequently accounted for by the fact that these children had no 
opportunity of attending school when they were younger. Through the activity 
of the inspectors and the missionary efforts of some of the clergy interested in 
2 education, schools, which are in part supported by the Assisted School Fund, have 
been organized during the last few years in many of these centres. But the 
children who grew up to school age before the organization of these schools were 
| without the advantages of training in their earlier years. 


°5 UNCERTAINTY REGARDING THE RELATION OF THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


\ The uncertainty regarding the application of the Regulations of the Depart- 
‘ment of Education to the Roman Catholic Separate Schools has had an effect upon 
the character of the English-French Schools of Eastern Ontario and the Districts. 
My meaning will be made clearer by illustrations. The principal of a large graded 
school was asked why she did not have the law respecting the use of English as 
the language of instruction observed in her school. She replied that the pro- 
visions of the Public Schools Act and the Regulations of the Department of Edu- 
-eation do not apply to Roman Catholic Separate Schools. Another teacher in a 
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rural school was asked why she did not use more English in her teaching. Her 
answer was that she was teaching in a Roman Catholic Separate School, not in a 
Public School. It is not common, I believe, for teachers thus explicitly to claim 
that because their schools are organized under the Separate Schools Act, they have 
special privileges apart from the provisions for religious training. Nevertheless, 
the impression that those in control of Roman Catholic Separate Schools are work- 
ing under freer conditions respecting the course of study, the language of in- 
struction, and the use of text-books, than those in charge of Public Schools, pre- 
vails. Indirectly, this impression has been one of the chief factors in limiting the 
use of English in English-French Roman Catholic Separate Schools in Hastern 


Ontario and the Districts, because the teachers in these schools have not been made 


to feel that they were under obligations or bound by regulations to endeavour to 
make it the language of instruction. 


VII. CONDITIONS WHICH PROMOTE EFFICIENCY. 


In some of the schools, the French-speaking children are acquiring a. good 
working knowledge of English, both oral and written. At the same time, they 
are learning to read and to write French, and are being given a satisfactory train- 
ing in the other branches of a Public School education. The success of these 


schools demonstrates the possibility of carrying out the provisions for education | 


in French-speaking and German-speaking communities if the necessary conditions 
are observed in the organization and the conduct of the schools. 2 
In the course of the investigation I aimed to inquire into the conditions 


which appeared to promote efficiency. My conclusions are embodied in the re- 


maining sections of the report. 


1. LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The best results are obtained when the medium of instruction is in the begin- 
ning the mother-tongue. Life in the ordinary school is so different from the life 


of the home that the child on entrance to school finds himself in a strange and per-- 


plexing environment. He is bewildered if the language he hears in his lessons has 
no meaning for him, and for a long time he makes but little progress. When he 
appears to learn, he is usually but repeating meaningless words. My conclusions, I 
find, are in accord with those of others who have investigated the bilingual problem 
in other parts of the Empire. A discussion on Bilingualism was held at the recent 
Imperial Education Conference and the question of the medium of instruction 


| 


received a large share of the attention. While the delegates differed regarding the 


question of the time when English should be introduced into the course of study, 
and also regarding the stage at which it should be used continuously as the language 
of instruction, all were agreed that the child on entrance to school should receive his 
iustruction through the vernacular. 


Dr. Mackay, of Nova Scotia, said: “In order to settle the difficulty a commis- : 


sion was appointed ; and the commission determined, and the Government accepted 


the determination, that the education of the French-speaking child should commence, ~ 
and be continued during the first four years, in the mother-tongue, and French © 
Readers were provided for them. While these French Readers were used during the 


first four years the teachers of these schools were expected to acquaint themselves with 
the method of teaching English colloquially, and during these four years the children 
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were required to do as much as possible in English so that after the fourth year 
instruction could go on in English continuously. ‘That is the way the matter stands 
at present in the Province of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. I believe the French 
are pretty well satisfied with it. The children in this way learn English more easily. 
They can learn written French more rapidly, and that enables them with very little 
difficulty to commence their studies in English thereafter.” 

Dr. Parmelee, of Quebec, said: “ Our experience abundantly proves that we 
must at first give instruction in the mother-tongue. 

“We consider that the instruction must be in the first instance in the mother- 

tongue. The change to a second language comes at a later stage.” 
Mr. Owen Edwards, in describing the condition of affairs in Wales before the 
introduction of Welsh as the language of instruction, said: “ We thought that the 
best way of teaching English to a Welsh child would be to make the language and 
the atmosphere of the school entirely English, and to use Welsh, if at all, for the 
purpose of absolutely necessary explanations. I can but state the result by quoting 
from a report of a small committee of teachers of great ability and long experience, 
a report adopted and published by the Anglesey Education Committee. The infant, 
as he leaves the infant school, is thus described : 

“He reads words with which he associates no meaning, and is denied access 
to the written word which would at once call up ideas and stimulate his intelligence. 
Thus, when he has attained the age of six or seven, his book tells him nothing; the 
language he reads he cannot understand, and the language he understands he cannot 
read.’ 

“That was the typical product of infant schools until a few years ago.” 

Mr. A. T. Davies, in describing the condition of affairs in Wales at the present 
time, says: “ H. M. Inspectors, without exception, reported—I have a sheaf of 
reports here that I could refer to if necessary—most favourably upon the beneficent 
operation of the new provisions. Here is one report, dated 1909 (or two years after 
their first issue), and taken at random. It may be regarded as typical of numbers 
of others: ‘The introduction of Welsh as the medium of instruction in the infant 
class has had a most beneficial effect on the whole school; the interest of the scholars 
is aroused from the beginning, and the older scholars bring to the study of other 
subjects an alert mind and not a mere memory.’ ” 

Sir Herbert Risley, quoting from a resolution issued by Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment in?1904, said: “It is equally important that when the teaching of English has 
begun, it should not be prematurely employed as the medium of instruction in other 
subjects. Much of the practice, too prevalent in Indian schools, of committing to 
memory ill-understood phrases and extracts from text-books or notes, may be traced 
to the scholars having received instruction through the medium of English before 
their knowledge of the language was sufficient to enable them to understand what 
they were taught.” 

The transition from French to English is best made gradually through the 
method of double teaching. According to this plan, a lesson is first taught in French 
and then repeated or reviewed in English. During the first part of the lesson, the 
child is expected to become familiar with the subject matter of the lesson; during 
the second part, his attention is given mainly to grasping the thought and expressing 
himself.in English. This method is employed with success in number work from 
the beginning. The vocabulary of arithmetic is so limited that the child learns 
readily to use the English words in counting and in combining numbers without 
confusing them with the French equivalents, if new terms are introduced slowly. 
The best results in elementary arithmetic found in the schools were obtained in this 
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way. Care was taken to develop the first notions of numbers through the free use 
of objects and to associate the verbal symbols, whether French or English, directly 
with the objects or operations. When the lesson consists of the mere repetition of 
number names little meaning is attached to the words, whether two sets of symbols 
are used or but one. The explanations of the more abstract processes are given in 
French. It is obvious that a child must have a fairly good grasp of language to 
understand the explanations of such operations as “ carrying,” “borrowing.” ~ 

The use of English in the teaching of the other subjects is introduced in a simi- 
lar manner at subsequent stages. The more concrete phases of a subject are first 
selected for the English review, and the more abstract presented later as the child 
gains power in the use of the language. On the one hand, the teacher seizes every 
opportunity to introduce English, even when the child in putting forth effort com- 
prehends but vaguely or remotely the meaning of the words; on the other, she is’ 
constantly on the alert to prevent the child from learning by rote combinations of 
purely meaningless words. The tendency is strong, even when the child is learning 
through the mother-tongue, for the lesson to degenerate into the mere recitation of 
verbal formulas. This tendency becomes much stronger when a secondary medium 
of instruction is used. 

The time when English should be used continuously as the language of instruc- 
tion depends on the ability of the student and the language conditions of the locality 
in which the school is situated. Where English is spoken quite generally in a com- 
munity and by the children on the playground, young children learn in a surpris- 
ingly short time sufficient English to follow the school lessons. In fact, where the 
child is not shy and mingles freely with the English-speaking children, he makes, 
after a few months, good progress in the ordinary English school. This is the case 
with most foreign children in our city schools. In sections where the only language 
spoxen in the homes and by the children on the playground is French, progress in 
English is necessarily much slower. 


When a fair amount of attention is given to English conversation, reading and 
composition, and reasonable pains are taken to introduce English gradually as the 
language of instruction in Forms I and IT, all subjects, with the exception, of course, 
of French, are taught successfully through English in Form III. This rule should 
not be regarded ag) presenting absolute limitations on either hand. In some of the 
best schools in exclusively French-speaking districts, both urban and rural, English 
is used quite generally at an earlier stage, yet frequently in such schools French may 
be employed to advantage in the upper classes to convey a delicate shade of meaning 
or to suggest the appreciation of a subtle feeling. a 

Some of the teachers I met argued somewhat strongly for the retention of 
French as the language of instruction throughout the course, contending that since — 
the child thinks most naturally in the mother-tongue he ig greatly handicapped in 
pursuing a course of study when there is placed upon him the added difficulty of 
acquiring and using a strange language. These teachers would continue English 
as a subject of study to the end of the course. The results, in so far as the learning 
of English is concerned, condemn the plan. Wherever the method is followed, the 
pupils’ attainments in Knglish are unsatisfactory. The reasons are obvious. When 
English is regarded simply as one subject among others, as are French and German 
in the High School, the attention given it is necessarily inadequate. Moreover, 
motive has very much to do with learning. ‘There is a marked difference between 
the attitude of the learner when he js passively following a lesson and when he has 
@ conscious purpose in his efforts. In the formal language lesson, the pupil is sim- — 
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ply taking part in an exercise, but when English is being made use of as a means 
of communication, he is compelled to be constantly on the alert to understand what 
is said and to express his own ideas in the language. Again, skill in the use of a 
language comes only through varied and constant practice. As French is the lan- 
guage spoken almost exclusively in his home and among his companions, the school 
offers the pupil his only opportunity of gaining a mastery of English. A good be- 
ginning is made through formal language lessons in Form I, but the ordinary 
teacher has neither the time nor the skill to provide in such lessons a sufficiently 
wide range of practice in the upper grades. Doubtless teachers with exceptional 
training and with special gifts for teaching languages can, by an extended use of 
the direct method of teaching, when time is at their disposal, lead pupils through a 
course in English which will in the end give them a sufficiently comprehensive train- 
ing in conversation, composition, and reading. This work is not being done in any 
of the English-French schools. Teachers with the requisite qualifications are not 
available, nor is it likely, considering all the conditions, that it will ever be possible 
to secure them for this service. But where English is used as a means of communi- 
cation between pupil and teacher and used as the medium of instruction, opportuni- 
ties are offered naturally for a very wide and varied use of the language. Pupils do 
acquire in this indirect way in many schools proficiency in English. 

Experience shows that the pupil’s progress in the ordinary subjects is not re- 
tarded as much as might appear by the necessity of learning and using a strange 
‘tongue. I found, both in graded and rural schools, Form III and Form IV classes 
that had been taught through English well up in the ordinary subjects of the publie 
school course and able to answer readily in English when questioned on these 
subjects. 


2. ORGANIZATION. 


The organization which gives, on the whole, the most satisfactory results re- 
‘quires the pupil to remain three years in Form I and two years in Form II, during 
which time English is made gradually to replace French as the medium of instruc- 
tion. At the end of this period the most backward pupil should have sufficient 
command of the language to follow with comparative ease lessons conducted in 
English. | 

This organization adds one year to the time commonly taken in English 

schools to complete the Public School Course. I am convinced that, considering 
the additional. labour involved in learning a new language, the work cannot be done 
satisfactorily in a shorter time. In some good schools the extra year is taken in 
Form III, but, on the whole, pupils make more satisfactory progress when the addi- 
tional time is spent in the earlier part of the course. 
: In schools attended by both English-speaking and French-speaking pupils the 
English-speaking pupils are best taught by themselves in Forms I and IJ. The 
French-speaking children naturally need, in the beginning, special attention in 
English not necessary to be given to the English-speaking children, and the separa- 
tion of classes allows both the English-speaking and the French-speaking children 
to proceed with the least possible loss of time. In such schools the classes are com- 
bined with advantage in Form III. | 

The mixed school offers the French-speaking children the best opportunity of 
dearning English. Not only does this form of organization give them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring English through association with the English-speaking pupils 
on the playground, but it permits of the teaching of English throughout the grades 
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by teachers whose mother-tongue is English and of French by teachers whose 
mother-tongue is French by a system of exchanges in teachers easy to arrange. Now 
and then we find a teacher whose mother-tongue is English who speaks French per- 
fectly, and one whose mother-tongue is French who speaks English perfectly, but 
instances are rare. E | 


The system adopted in the R. C. Separate Schools at Ottawa East and Mattawa, 


where the classes are paralleled throughout all the grades, is wasteful of time, be- 
cause two separate Form III and Form IV divisions are maintained in all subjects 


with a small number of pupils in each. Besides, the French-speaking pupils in | 


these schools are losing the advantage of being trained in English by teachers 
whose mother-tongue is English. 


3. LANGUAGE USED IN Givinc ScHOooL DIRECTIONS. 


English can be used in giving commands, directions, etc., in the ordinary 
routine of the school. Little ones of five years of age pick up within a week or two 
the meanings of the terms uséd and follow the general directions of the teacher with- 
out difficulty. Of course, when a teacher is giving a pupil special directions or 
carrying on an extended conversation with him, she must use- French if he is not 
sufficiently proficient in English to understand her. 


4. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


English Conversation. 


This subject has been quite fully considered in connection with the discussion 
of the language of instruction. Conversation is best taught when every school 
lesson becomes a practice exercise. The child at entrance to school begins with 
systematic lessons in conversation. The subjects of conversation are objects, 
pictures, actions, etc., and words are directly associated with ideas. As soon as a 
few notional words are acquired, relational words are introduced. Questions and 
answers, are, as far as possible, thrown into the form of sentences, and the pupils 


are introduced gradually to the more familiar forms of asserting, asking, denying, i 


ete. 


As English becomes the language of instruction, the formal exercises in con- 


versation are dropped, but the teacher continues to keep in mind the language 
requirements of the pupil in connection with the teaching of every subject of study, 


and she is on the alert to find opportunities of assisting him to enlarge his vocab- 


ulary and to acquire increased freedom in the use of language. 

_ The proficiency of pupils in conversation can be materially advanced by. the 
assistance of parents when they are themselves able to speak English. In the 
course of my inspections, I found in the junior second class of one of the largest 
graded schools visited two little girls much freer in the use of English than the 
other members of the class. On inquiring the reason, I was told by the teacher 
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English Reading. 


Two special difficulties are encountered in teaching the French-speaking child 
to read English, (1) difficulties connected with articulation ‘and pronunciation, 
_ (2) difficulties in interpreting the English symbols. | 
There are certain sounds which the French child finds special difficulty in 
- articulating, and when sufficient care is not taken to teach him to pronounce them 
correctly in the beginning, he acquires a faulty accent and pronunciation which 
become more firmly fixed as he proceeds. In some schools, teachers have had 
marked success in overcoming difficulties of accent and in training the children 
in habits of pronunciation which scarcely can be detected as different from those 
of ordinary English-speaking children. In these schools the effort is made at the 
outset to have the English words pronounced correctly, and special drills in articula- 
tion are kept up until the child has mastered all the more difficult sounds. 

The difficulties which the French-speaking pupil experiences in grasping the 
meaning conveyed by the English symbols are very real. It is easy for him to learn 
more or less perfectly the phonic values of the letters and to acquire facility in 
reading orally, after a fashion, from the book; but to learn to grasp the thought 
from the printed page is another matter. This process requires time and demands 
skill in teaching. At the outset, reading is delayed until the pupils have the 
necessary supply of images and ideas to give the written words meaning. During 
the first year at school no reading-book is employed, but the conversation lessons 
are widened to introduce most of the words used in the Primer. Some of the 
teachers present the illustrations of the Readers by drawings on cards or on the 
blackboard to assist them in carrying on these conversations. This practice could 
be extended by publishing these illustrations in enlarged form. 

The teachers who have been most successful make the conversation exercises at 
every stage the leading feature of the reading lessons. While reducing translation 
to a minimum, they do not set it aside altogether. When it is found specially 
difficult to render the meaning of an English expression clear by simpler English 
words or by concrete illustrations, the equivalent French expression is given. It 
is true that when translation is relied on mainly in interpreting the meaning of the 
English passages, either through the use of bilingual readers or the dictionary, the 
child’s progress is uncertain and slow; yet, in many cases, it is the simplest and 
most effective method of connecting the English symbol with the idea. The direct 
method is at times unnecessarily circuitous. 

This difficulty of grasping the meaning conveyed by words is found not only in 
connection with the oral reading in the reading books, but also in the silent reading 
which the pupil must do in preparing his lessons in the other subjects of study. 
Here, when the pupil fails to interpret the meaning of the book, he is prone to fall 
into the common habit of learning the words by rote. The teacher is often deceived, 
when, on hearing the lesson, she is satisfied with the recitation of the matter in the 
book. As in oral reading, haste is made slowly. Pupils are encouraged to question 
the teacher regarding the matter read, and the teacher, on her part, in conducting 
the exercises of the class, endeavours to make sure that the pupils are comprehend- 

ing the meaning of the words they use in giving their answers. 


English Composition. 


I met with many illustrations to prove that the French-speaking pupils make 
rapid progress in written as well as in oral work when proper methods and care are 
taken in their training. 
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Where success is being attained, stress is being laid mainly on two points, 


(1) persistence in the continuance of varied exercises, (2) insistence on freedom 
of expression. ; ; 

Where teachers are succeeding they are persistent in requiring from their 
pupils written exercises not only in composition as a special subject of study, but 
also in connection with all the other branches of instruction. 

These exercises are not mere formal drills on words or sentences. As far as 
possible, they are required to be the free expression of the child’s own thoughts. 
The teacher gets but little from the pupils at first; but, when she expects but 
little, is sympathetic in showing her appreciation of the children’s efforts, and is 
helpful in criticism, she very quickly leads them to widen and improve their forms 
of expression. Teachers who would otherwise succeed, frequently fail because, 
impatient in looking for results, and expecting too much, they discourage and 
repress their pupils by criticisms which are either too frequent or too severe. 


5. OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The language studies of the English-French Schools are the only subjects 
that present special problems for consideration. The character of the work to be 
undertaken in other departments is practically the same as in the English Schools. 


- 6. Trxt-Books. 


As I have already pointed out, many teachers make a good beginning in 
applying conversational methods in teaching English, but through lack of know- 
ledge and inaterials are unable to continue beyond a few simple lessons. A 
manual of method for teachers covering the whole field of the teaching of English 
to French:speaking pupils would assist them materially. Jt shouv'd contain a 


detailed outline of work for each of the lower grades with illustrative lessons - 


and discussion of methods. It should also give instructions regarding the place 
of elementary reading and written composition and the best methods of introducing 
them. It should be made a text-book in the training schools for teachers and a 
copy should be placed in every English-French School. The Berlitz Methods are 
in quite general use in Eastern and in Northern Ontario. Their chief defect for 
our purpose is that the lessons do not bear directly upon and lead up to the 
introduction of oral reading as carried out in our authorized text-books. 

It is quite generally conceded that the English-French Readers do not meet 
the modern requirements as either English or French Readers. The system of teach- 
ing which they are intended to serve has been discontinued in all the best schools. 
The Ontario Readers are being introduced as English Readers into most of the 
Public Schools and into many of the R. C. Separate Schools. The English-French 
Readers are retained for reading in French only. The facilities for teaching French 
would be improved by adopting a new series of French Readers, modern in selec- 
tions, arrangement, and illustrations. 

On account of the diversity of inflections and idioms in the French language, 
a systematic study of grammatical forms is necessary at an earlier stage than in 
English. At present the demand is supplied by a variety of French grammars. 
All appear to be defective in that the presentation of the subjects is unnecessarily 
encumbered with definitions and formal rules. The pupils are wasting a great 
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deal of valuable time in committing these to memory. The conditions would be 
met by a simple, practical work in composition and grammar, presenting through 
abundant typical illustrations the necessary language forms. 


%. Tue TEACHING OF FRENCH. 


| The subject of French in the English-French Schools was considered mainly 
in its bearing upon the teaching of other subjects of the course of study. 

The teaching of French is in the early stages very closely connected with the 
use of the language as an introductory medium of instruction. The teacher loses 
very much in power when she is unable to present written or printed words in 
blackboard and other exercises. During the pupil’s first year at school, he has 
very little to take up his attention except his lessons in English conversation and 
arithmetic. He has, therefore, ample time to make a good beginning in French 
reading and to provide a basis in language for written exercises. By the beginning 
of the second year, he has learned to appreciate the value of symbols in expressing 
thought, and he learns the mechanics of English reading much more rapidly than 
the English child who has had no previous training in reading. In the second 
and third forms the teachers usually find sufficient time to continue the lessons 
in the French language without seriously interfering with the other subjects of 
study. It is in Form IV, especially in the case of classes preparing for the 
Entrance Examination, that the chief difficulty is experienced. While some of the 
teachers say that they can cover the Entrance course and at the same time devote 
sufficient attention to French reading, grammar, and composition, yet the majority 
of them are of the opinion that such a course is too extensive. Some of the 
teachers freely admitted that their pupils were not prepared for the Entrance 
Examination because the preparation of the Entrance subjects interfered with the 
study of French. Others, on the other hand, told me that they gave but little 
attention to French in Form IV, because the time given to it interfered with the 


preparation of work for the Entrance Examination. It is evident, therefore, that 


in some schools the study of French is interfering with the results in the Entrance 
Examination and in others that the Entrance Examination is displacing the study 


of French. It would appear that, under present conditions, the two can be 


combined only through some readjustment of the requirements of the Entrance 
Examination which would shorten the course for those who study French. 


8. THE SuPPLY oF TEACHERS. 


The chief obstacle in the way of the improvement and the maintenance of the 
English-French Schools is the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of com- 
petent teachers. Given a sufficient force of well selected and well trained teachers 
who have a clear and sympathetic grasp of the needs of the English-French Schools 


and of the means of supplying them, the schools might in a reasonable time be made 


quite as efficient as the schools in English-speaking localities. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to organize and to perfect training schools, 
but the pressing question is, from what sources are these schools to secure an attend- 
ance? Applicants for training must necessarily come from the French-speaking 


population. So far it has been impossible to secure from this source a sufficient 


number of candidates with proper academic standing to take up the work of train- 
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ing. At the present time, there are two traming schools, one at Ottawa and one at 
Sturgeon Falls. The school at Ottawa has this year an attendance of twenty-eight 
and that at Sturgeon Falls an attendance of seven in the professional class. (The 
school at Sturgeon Falls has a two years’ course: first year, academic; second year, 
professional.) To secure this attendance it was necessary to admit more than half 
of these students on a standard lower than that for Entrance to Model Schools. » Ex- 
ception may be taken to the admission of students on such a low standard. Candi- 
dates with higher qualifications were not available; and, as rejected candidates are. 
likely to find positions on Temporary certificates, it is thought better to admit them 
to the training schools and to give them a certain amount of training rather than 
allow them to begin to teach without any training at all. 

The difficulty of securing an attendance at training schools arises mainly from 
two causes: (1) a relatively small proportion of French-speaking children are in 
attendance at the High Schools; (2) the demand for young people with bilingual 
training is great in other fields. In a number of instances, both in Hssex and in 
Eastern Ontario, I asked promising pupils whether they intended to become teach- 
ers. The answer in almost every case was in the negative. As a usual thing, pupils 
in Essex told me that they proposed to take commercial courses and to obtain posi- 
tions in Detroit. In Eastern Ontario, commercial institutions and the Civil Ser- 
vice claim a fair proportion of those taking secondary training. 

The most promising immediate sources of increased supply in Eastern Ontario 
are the Fifth Classes in small centres of population. 

The graduates of the present English-French Training Schools are engaged im 
Eastern and in Northern Ontario. I found but one teaching in Essex. Most of the 
trained teachers in Essex and Kent who were not graduates of Normal Schools, had 
received their professional training in the Model School held at Windsor in 1909. 
The success of this school would warrant its reorganization on the same basis as that 
of the Ottawa Training School. 

All these sources combined will not, in my opinion, supply sufficient teachers. 
Moreover, they provide only for teachers of the lowest grade of training. The key 
to the permanent solution of the problem can be found only in the closer connection 
of the English-French Schools with the High School system of the Province. In 
‘the meantime, teachers with Temporary certificates must be engaged to make up 
deficiencies in supply. The efficiency of these teachers has been greatly increased 
by training in Summer Schools. J found on every Hand evidences of the good work 
done in these schools. They might be improved by providing more effectual means 
for illustrative and practice teaching. 

In this connection, it is of interest to know how the demands for a supply of 
teachers for English-French schools are met in other Provinces. In the discussion — 
on Bilingualism at the Imperial Educational Conference, to which reference has 
already been made, Dr. Mackay, Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, was 
asked by a delegate, ‘‘ Have you a large supply of teachers?” He answered: “ We 
are now beginning to have a sufficient supply of bilingual teachers of Acadian origin. 
We have a vacation of two months in July and August. At the provincial Normal 
College in Truro, which is affiliated with the agricultural college, we give during 
this vacation a course in nature study and also in physical training, but we have 
one department which we call the bilingual school. We have a French visitor of 
schools, not a regular inspector. We call him a visitor because the regular inspec- 
tors take charge of both English and French schools, while the visitor assists the in- 
spectors in the French schools. The present visitor of the Canadian school teaches 
in the bilingual school, during the vacation, and the Government helps parents to 
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send a sufficient number of scholars from these French schools to Truro for the 
ourse of five or six weeks, and there they are taught English by the instructor. 
eadian French teachers are present and they do practical work there in observing 
the instruction and making an effort themselves to do the same. ‘These teachers 
when they go to the French schools after this colloquial instruction, prepare the 
Breach children to continue their studies, after a four years’ course in English.” 

| It would appear from this statement that the provisions for training teacheis 
for the bilingual schools of Nova Scotia are much the same as for training teachers 
or Temporary certificates in Ontario. 


9. Tur INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


I had abundant proofs of the influence of the inspector in determining the 
character of the work in the schools. I have reference not only to his function in 
securing the observance of the Statutes and the Regulations, but, more particularly, 
ito the phase of his work which is more directly connected with the training of 
teachers. The effective inspector not only inquires into and reports upon conditions 
as they are, but is an active force in improving them. He is in a position as he 
meets the teacher when she is actually engaged in her work, to appreciate her diffi- 
pies and to offer assistance. 
__ Take for example the aspects of her work which the teacher in the English- 
French schools finds most difficult, the teaching of English to French-speaking chil- 
dren and the introduction of English as a means of instruction. The masters in 
‘the training schools may lecture on these topics and point out exactly what should be 
done, but the inspector who visits the teachers learns the actual conditions of her 
school. If he has insight and sympathy, he can not only tell her what should be 
. under the conditions, but can in a tactful way illustrate methods of improve- 
ment. It is true that teachers who have had an adequate professional training and 
are improving their methods through experience, may be left to realize their ideals 
without too much interference from inspectors; but, in the case of most of the 
young girls who are teaching on ‘Temporary certificates in the English-French 
Schools, frequent visits from an inspector prove of great assistance in training them 
for their work. 

One of the most effective means, therefore, of improving conditions in the 
English-French Schools is to increase very materially the provisions for inspection 
in these schools. . 

I am indebted to the inspectors in charge of the schools visited for their 

| courtesy and assistance. They did their utmost to give me information regarding 
routes of travel, stopping places, etc., and to assist me in making myself familiar 
with the situation in general. 
The reports of the individual schools are appended. 


; F. W. MERCHANT. 
Toronto, February 24th, 1912. 


